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COCKSHUTT’S 

5 plow plus 




12 Speeds Forward For 
Versatile Power Selection 
Maximum Cost Savings 


Now Cockshutt introduces a TOTALLY NEW 5-plow Tractor, 
economy priced and heavy-duty powered for every type of farming. 
Now you get the greatest number of working speeds ever offered 
-TWELVE SPEEDS forward* and FOUR SPEEDS in reverse. The 
new Cockshutt 1600 tops the medium-range field in power 
selectivity and working economy. Speed selection ranges from 
1.75 MPH to 13.5 MPH, with diesel engine power rated at 61 HP 
—corrected PTO. 

Available in a wide selection of wheatland or row crop models, 
with a choice of economy-power 6-cylinder engines for Gas, LP or 
Diesel fuel, the 1600 has all the balance, weight distribution, 
traction, riding and big-look characteristics of the heavy-duty 
Cockshutt 8-plow 1900 and 6-plow 1800 after which it was 
designed. 

Today’s most advanced medium-range farm power package, the 
Cockshutt 1600 also features: double-disc brakes, Hydro-lectric 
draft-sensitive 3-point hitch, dual range “live” PTO (540 and 
1,000 rpm), two-position steering wheel and power steering. 
See the NEWEST . . . you'll buy the BEST ... the Cockshutt 
1600. Ask your Cockshutt dealer for full information. 

♦Optional Hydra-Power Transmission. 
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FOR '63 


MANUFACTURED 

HOMES 


WESTERN CANADA’S 
BEST HOME VALUE 

Your NELSON MANUFACTURED HOME is sold 
directly to you, ready for quick, easy erection. 

Precision factory assembly eliminates “on-site” waste. 
You pay only for the materials you use. 

You can easily erect your own NELSON HOME in a 
few days, cutting labour costs to a minimum. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 




Nelson Manufactured Homes 
Department C, P.O. Box 920 
Lloydminster, Alberta 

PLEASE RUSH MY COPY of the beautiful full-color 1963 Nelson 
Home Brochure, at no cost or obligation to me. 

NAME_____ 

ADDRESS_ 


Head Office: 1760 Ellice Avenue, Winnipeg 21, Manitoba. 

Eastern Office: 150 Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto 12, Ontario. 

Subscription rate in Canada—50c one year, $1 two years, $2 five years, $3 eight years. 
Outside Canada—$1 per year. Single copies 15tf. Authorized as second class mail by 
the Post Office Department, Ottawa, and for payment of postage in cash. Postmasters 
return Forms 29B and 67B to 1760 Ellice Avenue, Winnipeg 21, Manitoba. 


Serving Canadian Farmers Since 1882 


OCCUPATION_ 

TELEPHONE No. 
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Weather Foreeast 

Prepared by IRVING P. KRICK ASSOCIATES 



MARCH 1963 


(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast. It should be 75 
per cent right for your area, but not necessarily tor your farm.—Ed.) 


p Alberta 

r T 1st week 1-2: Snow expected east of the mountains on 1st. Colder 

TH air spreading over the province by 2nd. 

"* 2 nd week 3-9: Unsettled and cold on the 3rd. Another cold out¬ 

break near 5th and 6th will lower night readings 
well below zero in most areas. Dry weather pre¬ 
ss ■*’ dominating between 5th and 9th. 

3rd week 10-16: General snow on 10th with scattered precipitation 

TH in north near 13th-14th. Another storm at week end 

jU will bring snow to most areas. Temperatures gener¬ 

ally seasonal. Milder at mid-week. 

. 20 9th week 17-23: Snow continuing into the 17th. On the 18th, cold 

TH dry air will sweep across the province lasting into 

the 20th. Some scattered snow around the 21st- 
TH -» 22nd. 

5th week 24-31: Light snow indicated about the 25th. A more im¬ 
portant storm will affect most areas on the 27th 
-oo and 28th. Seasonable temperatures will predominate 

__1 on most days during this interval. 


Ontario 

1 st week 1-2: Cold, crisp weather will predominate during this 

interval under generally fair skies. 

■* 2nd week 3-9: Some light snow on 3rd and 4th. A storm will bring 

strong winds and snow, heaviest in west of province 
near 6th and 7th, accompanied by an outbreak of 
-w cold air. 

3rd week 10-16: Conditions are expected to be mild but occasionally 
unsettled on the 10th and 11th. A sweep of cold 
air will be accompanied by snow near the 14th and 
latter part of the week. 

.,o 4th week 17-23: About the driest interval of month with minor threat 
of snow on 18th. A warming trend early in week 
will give way to colder weather on several days 
near 19th. 

•23 

5th week 24-31: Snow on first couple of days. There may be some 
scattered snow again near 29th. A little warmer 
.30 than normal for first day or two; close to nonnal 

remainder of week. 


5th week 24-31: 


p Saskatchewan 

1st week 1-2: Look for fair and cold weather to prevail at the 

beginning of the month. 

4 2 nd week 3-9: Expect unsettled weather on the 3rd; otherwise cold 
through the 5th. Night readings well below zero. 
Warm, dry weather will predominate between the 
$|t; -» 5th and 9th. 

3rd week 10-16: General snow is likely on the 10th. At the week end 
another storm will bring more snow and winds to 
most areas. Temperatures generally seasonal though 
sltDW wanner than normal at mid-week. 

4th week 17-23: Snowy weather will continue into 17th. On the 18th 
cold air will move across the province. It will con¬ 
tinue cold through 20th. Otherwise good outdoor 

weather is expected. 

•u 

5th week 24-31: In the last week of the month, snow is indicated 
sjfli for most areas around the 27th and 28th. However 

seasonable temperatures are expected to prevail on 
most days throughout the region. 


Quebec 


1st week 1-2: Colder than nonnal weather. Scattered light snow 

™ will occur on the 1st. 

M 5 2nd week 3-9: Most important precipitation during this interval 

around 6th as an influx of cold air sweeps across the 
province. Scattered snow is also likely about 3rd 
1 H ~'° and 8th. 

3rd week 10 - 16 : Spotty snow showers around 11th, followed by a 
SHOW brief cold outbreak. Heavy snow in many areas on 

14th and 15th. Very cold air will arrive on last 
day or two. 

M 4th week 17-23: Some scattered snow on 18th and 23rd. Seasonable 
temperatures during first half with warming trend 
TH near 21st and 22nd. Colder in northern areas toward 

„„ the week end. 

n s 

U 5th week 24-31: Most of province will be cold on 24th. General 
storminess indicated on 25th-26th followed by 
-3o several mild days. Daytime readings in the 30s and 

_ 40s. 


Manitoba 

1st week 1 - 2 : Fair skies expected during these two days. Cold 

weather on 1st moderating on 2nd. 

-» 2nd week 3-9: The week will be rather cold, especially between 

the 4th and 7th. Light snow is expected around the 
3rd, more important storms expected near the 5th 

-K> and 6th. 

3rd week 10-16: Snow and blustery conditions preceding cold air 
expected to affect most of Manitoba on 11th and 
12th. Rest of the week will be stonn free, tempera¬ 
tures rising to seasonable levels. 

4th week 17-23: A large part of the province can expect snow on 
17th and 18th. A surge of cold dry air near the 
16th will lower overnight temperatures to 10-20 
degrees below zero. 

-is 

5th week 24-31: Expect cloudy and unsettled weather between 25th 
and 29th. Precipitation during week will be light. 
Except for brief cold spells near the 27th and 29th, 
temperatures expected close to seasonal. 


p Atlantic Provinces 

SH 1 st week 1-2: The month will begin with unsettled and snowy 

weather due on 1st and 2nd. 

5 2nd week 3-9: Conditions will improve early in week with tempera¬ 

tures rising to above seasonal levels during mid¬ 
week. Light snow on 7th and 8th followed by colder 
,<> weather on week end. 

3rd week 10-16: Temperatures will be in the seasonable range dur¬ 
ing the first few days of the week, mildest on 11th. 
Colder air will briefly influence the provinces on 
13th. 


Loath week 17-23: 


5th week 24-31: 


Important storminess on 18th and 19th with surge 
of quite cold air. Cold will linger into 17th fol¬ 
lowed by near normal temperatures. Rain and snow 
around 20th and 22nd. 

Conditions will be unsettled on 24th and 27th with 
the most important precipitation due on 29th and 
30th. It will be quite mild (40s) between 26th 
and 29th. 
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Editorials 

Double Talk by Dairymen 


M UCH confusion and sharp controversy 
has arisen over the Dairy Farmers of 
Canada proposal to drop the price sup¬ 
port for butter from 64 to 60 cents per pound, 
if accompanied by certain other stabilization 
and subsidization measures. 

This is not surprising. The resolution em¬ 
bodying the DFC policy proposal on butter, 
powder and casein was placed before the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture last month for ratification. Its 
wording was somewhat ambiguous and there¬ 
fore misleading. Discussion revealed that dairy 
delegates were either reluctant or unable to 
explain its real meaning. In spite of this, the 
Federation, to its discredit, passed the resolu¬ 
tion in its original form. 

The resolution in question is supposed to be 
designed to increase per capita consumption 
of butter and divert skim milk to the produc¬ 
tion of casein. It calls for the simultaneous 
adoption of the following measures: (1) the 
maintenance of the 12-cent per pound “con¬ 
sumer subsidy” on butter; (2) the reduction 
in the support price on butter to 60 cents per 
pound; (3) the establishment of a 12-cent per 
pound support price on skim milk powder (so 
that income of producers would remain at 
present levels); (4) the placing of a subsidy- 
on casein sufficient to make the combined price 
of butter and casein equivalent to butter at 60 
cents and powder at 12 cents per pound; and 
(5) that a deficiency payment be made to 


A Weak Link 

S PEAKING to the Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture meeting at Windsor last month the 
Federal Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. 
Alvin Hamilton, registered his dissatisfaction 
with Canada’s agricultural information serv¬ 
ices, and declared he would devote his atten¬ 
tion to seeing what could be done to improve 
them. 

In elaborating on this theme, the Minister 
said he was not completely satisfied that the 
majority of farmers who need applied agricul¬ 
tural information the most are getting it when 
they need it, or in the form in which they want 
it. Nor was he satisfied that the present ar¬ 
rangement for providing such information is 
working to the same advantage to all farmers 
in all parts of Canada. Inequities in this 
regard, he thought, should be replaced by 
equality. He was sure the provinces would 
co-operate to achieve this end. 

Mr. Hamilton went on to say that the direct 
responsibility for actually getting most applied 
agricultural information into the hands of 
farmers has rested until now with provincial 
extension services. But he pointed out that 
this practice has evolved mainly out of tradi¬ 
tion and convenient administrative arrange¬ 
ments. “It is not made compulsory,” the Min¬ 
ister emphasized, "because of constitutional 
reasons, or because of farmers’ preferences, or 
because of present government policy. . . . The 
Federal Department of Agriculture has a statu¬ 
tory responsibility to provide certain kinds of 
agricultural information to farmers who are 
literally right in the field, if this is neces¬ 
sary. . . .” 

The Minister’s interest in this subject is 
encouraging. The Canada Department of Agri¬ 
culture is by far the largest potential source 
of research, market and policy information in 
the country. It has a large and highly trained 
professional staff located at important agricul¬ 
tural and market centers from coast to coast. 


cream shippers based on the present support 
price of 64 cents per pound. 

There are several points that need to be 
clarified in regard to this policy proposal. The 
retention of the 12-cent per pound “consumer 
subsidy” on butter, together with the reduction 
in the price support, if carried out, would lower 
the retail price of butter by another 4 cents. 
While potentially it might lead to reducing 
the price spread between margarine and butter 
by this amount, it is a matter of conjecture 
whether such a move would have any appre¬ 
ciable affect on butter consumption. 

Action to lower the butter support price by 4 
cents and, at the same time, establish a 12-cent 
support price for skim milk powder would do 
more than maintain the price to shippers of 
manufacturing milk. Actually, it could have 
the affect of increasing the price for 3.5 per 
cent milk by at least 15 cents a hundredweight 
over the existing level. This is so because the 
rise in powder prices over current levels would 
more than compensate for the drop in butterfat 
prices. It should also be remembered that such 
a policy is being asked for in addition to the 
25-cent per hundred pound subsidy that manu¬ 
facturing milk shippers are already receiving 
from the Government, and which the farm 
organizations want continued. 

On the surface the proposal seems to be 
making a gesture toward lowering the price 
incentive to produce milk for butter, powder 
and casein production—a gesture the Minister 


We have often wondered if the combined 
knowledge of these people was being fully 
exploited: if the information available in the 
Department was being fully tapped, mar¬ 
shalled and passed along to farmers in the 
best possible way. Apparently, Mr. Hamilton 
has his doubts about this too. Further investi¬ 
gation will uncover weaknesses where these 
exist, and can lead to corrective action. 

But the matter isn’t confined solely to the 
Canada Department as the Minister has indi¬ 
cated. Traditionally, the provincial extension 
services, with their localized fieldmen, have 
been depended upon to play the primary role 
of getting specific information to individual 
farmers. Mr. Hamilton’s statement reopens the 
whole question of the adequacy of provincial 
extension programs, the manner in which they 
are organized and carried out. There is a 
major job to do in assuring the relationships 
and lines of communication between the Fed¬ 
eral research, production and marketing 
branches and the provincial extension agencies 
are of a high and uniform order. Previous 
efforts to bring about fundamental improve¬ 
ments have been thwarted. Perhaps the Fed¬ 
eral minister, if given an opportunity, can 
succeed where others in lesser positions have 
failed. With the growing complexities of the 
farming industry, there is a pressing need for 
careful and proper co-ordination of research 
and extension work, and for getting the best, 
up-to-date information to farmers as quickly 
and accurately as possible. 

Mr. Hamilton has embarked on a difficult 
task. When consultations are held within his 
own Department, and with others on this sub¬ 
ject, we hope all concerned will keep foremost 
in their minds that the ultimate purpose of 
government agricultural services is to efficiently 
and effectively serve and assist farm people. 
Understanding and sympathetic support of 
farm people and their organizations will 
strengthen the Minister’s hand in dealing with 
this problem. V 


of Agriculture would welcome at this time. 
Combined stocks of creamery butter and butter 
oil on hand at January 1 of this year amounted 
to nearly 240 million pounds—up 40 million 
pounds from a year earlier. This increase in 
supplies has occurred in spite of the 12-cent 
“consumer subsidy” placed in effect on May 1, 
1962. In fact, however, proper analysis shows 
that rather than lowering the producer price 
incentive, the proposed policy actually raises it 
for manufacturing milk shippers, giving them 
a price advantage relative to cream shippers 
whose returns would be maintained at present 
levels. It is not too difficult to imagine how the 
Government will react to such double talk. 

At a time when dairy problems are at a most 
critical stage, and when very large sums of 
public funds are being used to subsidize dairy 
producers and create an artificial market for 
butter, this kind of performance on behalf of 
dairy farmers is inexcusable. It is to be sin¬ 
cerely hoped that representatives of dairy 
farmers give a much better account of them¬ 
selves at the closed-door Canadian Dairy Con¬ 
ference to be held later this month. V 

Wise Counsel 

N O farm leader in Canada has done more 
to promote unity in farm organization 
ranks than Ed Nelson, the President of the 
Farmers Union of Alberta. True to his previous 
performances, Mr. Nelson brought especially 
wise counsel to the discussion on farm unity 
at the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
annual meeting at Windsor last month. 

Addressing the delegate body he said there 
isn’t any question about the fact that farmers 
want and need unity. The greatest deterrent 
to achieving unity is that there is a tendency 
to think, talk and act separately. He felt there 
would always be differences of opinion among 
fanners and their organizations, and hence a 
need to compromise. But he thought the ob¬ 
jective should be to keep the representatives 
of the various organizations together and talk¬ 
ing to each other about farm problems and 
programs as much as possible. 

Mr. Nelson went on to urge people in both 
the farm unions and the federations of agri¬ 
culture to forget fixed ideas and positions, and 
to think rather in the best interests of the farm 
people back on the land. If this can be accom¬ 
plished, he felt sure a way could be found to 
establish closer unity in the farm movement. 

The CFA delegates instructed the Board of 
Directors to continue discussions with the 
representatives of the Farm Unions to the end 
of furthering the cause of farm unity, and at 
the same time to continue study, discussions 
and negotiations at the provincial level. We 
trust that Mr. Nelson’s counsel and example 
will be followed by his fellow leaders in other 
organizations, and will filter down into the 
rank and file membership as well. V 


Publisher's Statement 

Historically the subscription rates of most 
farm papers and magazines in Canada 
have been extremely low. The cost of 
securing and maintaining a list of sub¬ 
scribers greatly exceeds the revenue 
secured. 

For more than 35 years The Country 
Guide has had a rate of 50^f per year. 
Beginning with our April issue the fol¬ 
lowing rates will apply: 

1 year $1.00; 3 years $2.00; S years $3.00 
All subscriptions purchased before April 1 
will be credited at the old rate. Existing 
subscriptions will run for the full term 
based on the rate at the time they were 
ordered. 

R. C. BROWN, 
Publisher. 


February 1963 
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Advertisement 



Last year 469,000 acres of crops were sprayed with Carbyne to control wild oats. One spraying does the job. 


Does spraying wild oats pay off 

better than delayed seeding? 


Yes! One-shot spray treatment proves effective in 
Prairie Provinces; read how $3-per-acre investment can 
boost wheat profits as much as $5 an acre: 


Kemember when 2,4-D first came out? Scien¬ 
tists said that, used properly, it would control 
most broad-leaf weeds on your farm. And it did. 
Three years ago, another selective herbicide 
was introduced into the Prairie Provinces. This 
remarkable weed killer actually removes grow¬ 
ing wild oats from a field of growing grain. The 
name of this chemical spray is Carbyne. 

Why it pays off 

For generations the only ways known to fight 
wild oats have been summer fallow and extra 
tillage in fall and spring. Spring tillage, of 
course, delays seeding; makes it impossible to 
plant early enough for best yields. Now be¬ 
cause Carbyne kills wild oats after they 
emerge from the ground, you can plant as 
early as soil conditions permit. Not only can 
this boost your yields by 20% to 30%, but it 
saves you the time, trouble and cost of at 
least two cultivations. 

When growing conditions are good, the cost 
of Carbyne for controlling wild oats for most 
close-seeded crops is less than $3 per acre of 
weed-infested crop area. Crop records show 
that you can expect to get as much as $5 extra 
profit from each acre you spray—over and 
above the cost of Carbyne application. 

One-step spray treatment 

Because Carbyne is applied after wild oats 
sprout, you don’t waste time or chemicals treat¬ 


ing those parts of your field that are “clean.” 
When you mix Carbyne with water and spray 
it directly on the wild oat plants while they are 
in the 2-leaf stage, they become stunted and 
stop growing. Most die completely within a 
few weeks. Those not killed are so stunted 
they cannot compete with your crop for plant 
food or moisture. 

Carbyne treatment is a one-step spraying 
operation. For ground application a standard 
2,4-D type sprayer, equipped with recom¬ 
mended nozzles is ideal. Aerial application, us¬ 
ing the services of a qualified Carbyne aerial 
applicator, is equally satisfactory. 

Carbyne is the wild oat killer you never have 
to incorporate into the soil. Rough or ridged 
fields need not be smoothed prior to applica¬ 
tion. And there is no extra tillage (estimated to 
cost $1 per acre) for soil incorporation after 
spraying. 


Is Carbyne for you? 

Carbyne is recommended for use on spring 
wheat, durum wheat, barley, sunflower, mus¬ 
tard, sugar beets, flax, peas and rape. These 
recommendations are based on four years of 
experiment station field testing, plus four years 
of Spencer Research field testing, and extensive 
farm use in 1961 and 1962. Last year alone, 
Carbyne was used to stop wild oats on 469,000 
acres of crops. 

Wild oats are a serious threat to crop profits 
nearly every year. They reduce yields and in¬ 
crease cultivation expense. Why let these costly 
weeds rob your pocketbook another season? 
Get all the facts on how you can make more 
money by stopping wild oats with Carbyne. 
Read how to apply Carbyne for most profitable 
results on the next page. Then, talk it over 
with your local farm chemical dealer. He has 
a free Carbyne folder to give you complete 
details now. 
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These Prairie Province Carbyne users boosted crop profits: 



Lome Huggard, Calgary: “This photo 
shows how well Carbyne stopped wild 
oats in my 86 acres of Thatcher wheat 
last season. Wild oats were heavy in 
the unsprayed strip (center). Without 
Carbyne, I would have had to plow under 
the entire planting.” 




Manitoba Flax, 

Wheat and Sugar Beets 



W. A. Ronald, Portage la Prairie: “Last 
season, I sprayed 15 acres of sugar beets, 
75 acres of Redwood flax, and 55 acres 
of Pembina wheat. With Carbyne, I 
can seed earlier. It saved me a lot of 
cultivation, conserved moisture, and im¬ 
proved my yields.” 



Clare Phillips, Tisdale: “This is the 
third year that we’ve used Carbyne on 
our seed farm. We sprayed 30 acres of 
Marine flax and 60 acres of Pembina 
wheat. Experience has shown us that 
there's just no better way to knock out 
wild oats.” 



Perry P. Dunn, Winnipeg: “Wild oats 
really took over my Herta barley last 
year. So, I sprayed all 60 acres with 
Carbyne. It did the job. Proof is the 
50 bushel average I got. You can bet 
I’ll use Carbyne this year if wild oats 
show up. It’s a good investment.” 


How to apply Carbyne for most profitable results 


Carbyne must be applied when a 
majority of the wild oat plants are 
in the 2-leaf stage. This is from the 
time the second leaf first appears 
until the third leaf first appears. 
Normally this period lasts for six 
days. (Read label instructions 
carefully for exceptions to this 
rule.) Because timing is vital, it 
will pay you to prepare in advance. 
You can tell how many acres re¬ 
quire treatment just as soon as 
wild oats emerge in your fields. 



It's time to spray with Carbyne 
when a majority of the wild oat 
plants in your fields look like this! 
From the stage at left until the third 
leaf starts to appear (right) will be 
about six days under normal con¬ 
ditions. (In the event of abnormal 
growing conditions, see label for spe¬ 
cial instructions.) 


This is the time to make sure you 
have enough Carbyne. Next, check 
your fields daily to find when the 
majority of wild oats have reached 
the early 2-leaf stage. 

Have your sprayer ready to go 

If you plan to apply Carbyne your¬ 
self, be sure to check your sprayer 
well in advance of application 
time. Make certain that all tanks, 
nozzles, screens and lines are 
clean. Each nozzle should be 
checked for flow rate. Your pump 
should maintain 45 pounds pres¬ 
sure with all nozzles spraying. 
(Refer to mixing table and nozzle 
calibration guide in Carbyne 
folder.) As in all spraying opera¬ 
tions, it’s necessary to operate at 
the proper speed at all times to as¬ 
sure a uniform rate of application. 

Experience has shown that mixing 
and applying Carbyne according 
to label directions will provide you 
with the most efficient wild oat 
control method yet devised. This 
year, count on farm-proven Car¬ 
byne to help you make more dol¬ 
lars from every acre of cropland. 


How much extra profit 

can you expect from Carbyne? 


Using Carbyne pays two impor¬ 
tant ways. First, because Carbyne 
permits earlier planting and elimi¬ 
nates competition from wild oats, 
you can expect yields to be 20% 
to 30% greater. Second, Carbyne 
can lower your cultivation costs 
considerably. 

For a typical dollars and cents 
example, let’s look at the profit 
picture comparing 100 acres of 
wild-oat-infested wheat un¬ 
sprayed, then Carbyne-sprayed: 

100 Acres of Wheat NOT Sprayed 

Income from 15-bu. wheat yield @ $1.33 
per bu___$1,995 

Expenses: 

Charge for land, buildings and 
machinery <a> $6.69 per acre..$ 669 
Labor charge <5> $4.81 per acre 481 
Seed, fertilizer, chemicals and 
fuel, etc., @ $5.09 per acre 509 
$1,659 


Less total expenses.. $1,659 

Net Profit ....$ 336 


Same 100 Acres of Wheat 
Sprayed with Carbyne 

Income from 20-bu. wheat yield @ $1.33 

per bu.$2,660 

(Records show average wheat increase 
from Carbyne is 6 to 8 bu. per acre 
compared to equally infested acreage 
not treated.) 

Expenses: 

Charge for land, buildings and 
machinery @ $6.69 per acre..$ 669 


Labor charge @ $4.81 per acre 481 
Seed, fertilizer, chemicals and 
fuel, etc., @ $5.09 per acre,. 509 
Additional charge for Carbyne 

treatment... 396 

(Figuring $2.96 per acre for 
Carbyne and $1.00 per acre 
for application) $2,055 

Less reduced cultivation costs 200 
(Two less cultivations required 
<a ) $1.00 per acre when wild 
oats are controlled with Car¬ 
byne) $1,855 

Less total expenses. 1,855 

Net Profit .$ 805 

Normal profit without Carbyne... 336 


Extra profit from using Carbyne. $ 469 



It's easy to see the difference that Carbyne made here. Wheat is virtually free of yield-reducing 
wild oats after a Carbyne application. Unsprayed area on the right is thick with wild oats. 


UNSPRAYED 


CARBYNE 

SPRAYFn 


HOW A SINGLE SPRAYING OF CARBYNE STOPS WILD OATS: 



UNSPRAYED SPRAYED 


When a majority of the wild 
oats are in the 2-leaf stage, 
as above, spray. 



5-10 DAYS AFTER SPRAYING 


Little noticeable difference; 
Carbyne-treated wild oats 
stop growing. 



2-WEEKS AFTER SPRAYING 


Noticeable stunting of Carbyne- 
sprayed wild oats. Blue-green 
color develops. Browning begins. 



4-5 WEEKS AFTER SPRAYING 


Most Carbyne-sprayed wild oats die, 
brown and blow away. Others are 
too stunted to cause problems. 



Ask for your free folder that tells all the latest 
facts about Carbyne and wild oat control. Your 
farm chemical dealer Tas it for you now. Study 
it carefully. We believe you’ll agree that spray¬ 
ing wild oats with Carbyne pays off better than 
delayed seeding. Get your copy of this helpful 
guide from your dealer or write CARBYNE, 
Spencer Chemical Company, Kansas City 5, 
Missouri. 



the wild oat killer that 
stops ’em after you see ’em 


IS AVAILABLE FROM 


CHIPMAN CHEMICALS, LIMITED 
and UNITED GRAIN GROWERS 

OR THEIR DEALERS 
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Famous for mildness 
and fine full flavour! 



TOBACCO 

ALWAYS FRESH IN Vi LB. TIN AND HANDY POCKET PACK! 



MOUNTING STOCKPILES OF WHEAT and tighter 
delivery quotas are on deck for next 
fall if we are favored with average, or 
better, growing conditions this season. 
Keep this in mind when planning your 
plantings in order to have best control 
of inventories and sources of ready 
cash. 

WHILE OAT STOCKS were built up by last 
yearns good harvest, they are not ex¬ 
cessive. This is an excellent two-way 
insurance orop--as extra fodder if the 
summer is dry, or as grain if hay is 
plentiful; so, keep the acreage up for 
another year. 

RAPESEED is moving briskly this season, 
both for use in Canada and for export, 
and prices have been quite satisfactory. 
This looks to be a promising crop to 
provide extra cash next fall. A good 
steady supply is also needed for our 
developing markets. 

INCREASED BARLEY PLANTINGS looks justi¬ 
fiable. Aoreage has been declining for a 
number of years and any further drop 
would put us out of the export market 
entirely as well as jeopardizing our 
feed supplies. 

DURUM WHEAT PRICES will work lower, as 
supplies are abundant. Tight quotas next 
fall are a possibility so don't hesitate 
to cut back acreage this spring. 

BREAD WHEAT SUPPLIES are very adequate. 
If there is a substantial increase in 
acreage you will need to store the extra 
production on your farm. However, farm 
storage facilities are ample in most 
cases. 

FLAXSEED PLANTINGS dropped sharply last 
season, so Canadian supplies by the 
year-end will be small. However, we 
doubt if prices next fall will be par¬ 
ticularly strong so go careful with the 
acreage increases. 

POTATO ACREAGE should be cut baok 
slightly to relieve pressure on prices. 
Even small surpluses of this non- 
storable crop cause sharp price de¬ 
clines . 

FED CATTLE are again on the "export 
basis" in relation to the U.S. Winter 
markets should remain fairly steady, 
with prices working lower as spring 
deliveries pick up. 

HOG GRADINGS in 1963 will likely total 
about 6.7 million, just slightly more 
than in 1962. Marketings will oontinue 
light this winter and prices strong, but 
expect a price break in Maroh and April. 
By fall, deliveries will exceed last 
year's by about 10 per cent, and prices 
will slide lower. 

FEEDER CATTLE PRICES are likely to de¬ 
cline in 1963. U.S. import requirements 
will drop sharply because of the fast 
build-up of young stock there. 
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What’s Happening 


FOOD COUNCIL 
WILL SEEK HARMONY 

It’s time to end the suspicion, mis¬ 
trust and hostility that has crept into 
the relationship between farmers 
and other segments of the food in¬ 
dustry. That is the view of Ontario’s 
agriculture minister, William 
Stewart. In announcing plans to 
establish a Food Council composed 
of representatives of producers, pro¬ 
cessors and consumers, Mr. Stewart 
served notice that he intends to do 
all he can to bring greater harmony 
among these groups. 

He pointed out that the time has 
come when agriculture represents 
not just the farmer on the land, but 
the other groups in the food in¬ 
dustry too; the people who provide 
machinery and fertilizer to the 
farmer, the processor who takes his 
produce, the retailer who sells it. 
Mr. Stewart emphasized that his 
primary concern was for the pro¬ 
ducer. It had to be recognized too, 
that the other segments of the farm 
industry are just as important to 
farmers as farmers are to them. 

Problems have crept into the 
relationships between the groups, 
he pointed out. Suspicions, mis¬ 
understandings and vicious rumors 
of malpractices are causing him 
great concern. It was his hope that 
the new Food Council might come 
to grips with them. V 


GOODWILLS APPOINTMENT 



(C.D.A. photo 


Donald B. Goodwillie has been ap¬ 
pointed Director, Dairy Products Di¬ 
vision, Canada Dept, of Agriculture. 
He was previously head of CDA’s 
Markets & Merchandising Division. 

PRICE SUPPORT 
FOR HOGS IS SET 

The federal hog price support 
program will remain unchanged dur¬ 
ing 1963 on the basis of $23.65 per 
hundredweight for Grade A hogs 
across Canada, Agriculture Minister 
Alvin Hamilton announced recently. 
This is 87.8 per cent of the base 
price of $26.94 which was the aver¬ 
age price during the 10-vear period 
1953-62. 

Eligibility for deficiency payments 
will also remain unchanged. Pay¬ 
ments will be limited to a maximum 
of 100 hogs, Grade A’s and B’s, for 


each registered producer. There will 
be no deficiency payment made for 
1962 hogs because the national aver¬ 
age price for Grade A’s was $28.30 
last year. 

Forecasts for 1963 indicate that 
pork prices will likely decline some¬ 
what from 1962 as a result of larger 
Prairie feed supplies and consequent 
larger stocks of beef and poultry. V 


SASK. CROP 
INSURANCE FOR 1963 

Five million dollars will be the 
maximum amount of risk the Sas¬ 
katchewan Crop Insurance Board 
will accept for 1963, board director 
Allan L. S. Brown says in announc¬ 
ing the third year of all-risk insur¬ 
ance program for farmers in that 
province. 

This is the same maximum as was 
established in 1962. 

Mr. Brown urged farmers plan¬ 
ning to buy crop insurance this year 
to do so as soon as possible. “All 
applications for insurance must be 


received by April 15, but we expect 
the maximum number to be reached 
long before that time,” he said. V 

APPOINTED TO BOARD 

Sydney B. Williams, assistant 
deputy minister of agriculture (pro¬ 
duction and marketing), has been ap¬ 
pointed chairman of the Agricultural 
Stabilization Board. He replaces 
Luke W. Pearsall, who has retired. 

S. J. Chagnon, associate deputy 
minister of agriculture, continues as 
vice-chairman. A. H. Turner, director 
of the economics division, has been 
appointed a board member. V 



120 mechanical improvements on the 
new FORD QUALITY BUILT LINE 


Ford Motor, the first large-scale producers 
of tractors back in 1917 (many still running 
today) have lead the tractor field in ad¬ 
vanced engineering for nearly 50 years. 
And now the new quality built line with 120 
significant improvements give you “Blue 
Ribbon" dependability and performance! 
Many of them such as new strength, new 
metal alloys, new engineering advances, 
new styling, new features, all now yours in 
the new Ford tractor line. 

You’ll now be able to recognize new 
“quality built" Fords as the "blue line”. 


New blue and grey colour on new Fords in 
a wide selection of power and weight classes. 
So climb aboard the new “blue line”—get 
a thrill out of Ford’s years ahead 
engineering. 
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PONTIAC 

SUP 

and away 
from the 
everyday! 

The new Pontiacs took to the road 
and people were quick to make com¬ 
parisons. Their conclusion? Pontiac 
had the year’s most winning style. 
Today, it still stands alone as the 
most beautiful car in the popular 
price field. Inside, there’s the taste¬ 
ful charm of spacious seats and 
rich new appointments. Power’s 
supplied by a standard ‘6’ or V8. 
See Pontiac’s 33 models soon at 
your Pontiac dealer’s. 

Models illustrated, top to bottom: 
Parisienne Sport Coupe, Parisienne 
4-door Safari, Laurentian 4-door 
Sedan. 

Whitewall tires optional at extra cost. 



Water is directed through intake cowl 
into rocker panel to flush out corrosive 
elements. Air flow dries panel interior, 
reducing rust. 



Pontiac body has a rust-resistant Zinc- 
O-Bonding process for Winter protec¬ 
tion. The muffler is aluminized to 
extend useable life. 



Positraction* rear axle increases trac¬ 
tion on ice and snow. When one wheel 
slips, power is transferred to the other. 

* extra cost option 

’63 PONTIAC 

A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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M ANY farmers do overpay their annual in¬ 
come tax. This can result from poorly 
planned farm management practices, or 
from carelessness in completing the income tax 
forms. Certainly, many dollars can be saved by 
gaining a better understanding of our Canadian 
income tax law. 

Granted that the Income Tax Act provides the 
machinery to counteract the attempts of some 
taxpayers to evade taxes. Nevertheless, it would 
be unbusinesslike for farmers not to attempt, by 
all honest means, to keep their taxes as low as 
possible. 

EMPLOYMENT INCOME 

There is a very important difference between 
the type of income tax return filed by an indi¬ 
vidual receiving a salary and the return filed by 
an individual engaged in a business. The gross 
income of those not considered to be engaged in 
a business must include their total salary, the 
value of any free room and board that may be 
supplied by their employer, and income from any 
other source. In calculating taxable income this 
salaried individual may subtract from his gross 
income the following: 

His basic deduction: $1,000 for a single man, 
and $2,000 for a married man whose wife did not 
earn more than $250 during the year. 

Dependent allowance: $250 for the child or 
grandchild wholly dependent for support during 
the year and qualified for family allowances—this 
allowance is $500 if the child or grandchild was 
not so qualified—dependents can also include a 
parent, or grandparent, brother or sister. 


Alimony payments: If a property settlement is 
included in the regular alimony payments, the 
Department of National Revenue will probably 
split such payments to determine what part truly 
represents the alimony payments (those alimony 
payments are, of course, considered as income in 
the wife’s hands). 

Legal expenses to collect any salary. 

Expenses required to be paid under the con¬ 
tract of employment: For instance, a ranch fore¬ 
man may be required to supply his own horse for 
roundup time. Consequently, he would be en¬ 
titled to claim a deduction for all his reasonable 
expenses connected with the upkeep of his horse. 
Many employees are required to supply a motor 
vehicle in connection with their work. Such an 
employee may deduct the expenses and a capital 
cost allowance connected with this motor vehicle. 
Instead of making these deductions, such an indi¬ 
vidual may simply refrain from including in his 
income the motor vehicle allowance received from 
his employer. However, he can’t claim such 
expenses while at the same time refraining from 
including in his income a motor vehicle allowance. 

The salaried taxpayer may deduct from his 
taxable income the following: 

Medical expenses to the extent to which thev 
exceed 3 per cent of his taxable income. 

Charitable donations that do not exceed 10 
per cent of his income. 

Union dues. 

Instead of claiming the above three items a 
basic claim of $100 could be made with no 
receipt requirement involved. 


The onus is always on the taxpayer to prove 
the accuracy of these medical expenses and 
charitable donations. The Department of National 
Revenue insists on receipts or vouchers. A tax¬ 
payer’s estimates of these payments are not good 
enough, even if supported by a statutory declara¬ 
tion. 

F ARM workers receiving a salary, particularly 
a farm manager or foreman, should consider 
the advantages of a written contract of employ¬ 
ment. A well-prepared written contract will les¬ 
sen the possibility of future misunderstandings 
concerning the employment arrangements. This 
Law on the Farm series in the December 1962 
issue of The Country Guide pointed out that 
some employment contracts must be in writing 
to be legally binding. (This written requirement 
applies to those contracts that must last for more 
than one year.) Nevertheless, there is an income 
tax factor as well. 

The facts of one interesting court case on this 
point revealed that a top official and his secretary 
were fired by their employer. It seems this top 
official was earning $1,000 per month on a 2- 
year written contract that had 1 year to run. His 
secretary was employed on a monthly basis with 
no written contract and was earning $300 per 
month. She had been employed with that firm 
for quite some time. The court awarded the sec¬ 
retary $600 and the top official was awarded 
$12,000. 

Under the provisions of our income tax law 
this top official received the $12,000 free and 
clear of any income tax levied against him. It 
was ruled that he had received the $12,000 in 
satisfaction of a breach of contract. However, his 
secretary was taxed on her $600. 

In a relatively recent case before the Tax 
Appeal Board it was ruled that the amount 
received was taxable because there was no writ¬ 
ten contract. It further seems that if the top offi¬ 
cial in the previous case had received the $12,000 
from his employer without the necessity of a 
court case that he may have had to pay income 
tax on the $12,000. 

FARM BUSINESS INCOME 

Probably the majority of farmers are working 
on a cash accounting system. This means that 
income must be reported in the year in which 
it is received. Thus the money received for a car¬ 
load of potatoes in January 1964 must be reported 
as income for 1964 even if the contract was con¬ 
cluded in December 1963. Under an accrual 
accounting system this income would have to be 
included in the income for 1963. 

Farmers must obtain the consent of the Min¬ 
ister of National Revenue before shifting their 
accounting system from cash accounting to any 
other system. Cash accounting is probably simpler 
to record than the accrual basis. However, the 
accrual basis probably gives a truer picture of a 
farm’s profit in any one year than the cash 
accounting system does. 

Farmers may deduct all expenses that may be 
considered to be reasonably connected with the 
business of farming. If a fanner and the Depart¬ 
ment of National Revenue do not agree on the 
reasonableness of a certain expense, then the 
courts may be asked to settle the question. This 
points out again the danger of not keeping all 
receipts and vouchers that may affect the annual 
income tax. 

The Department of National Revenue have 
granted certain additional allowances to farmers 
(over and above the usual business expenses) in 
view of the special nature of their business. For 
instance, a farmer may deduct the depreciation 
of one-quarter of the cost of his home—a reason¬ 
able percentage of the taxes, telephone, fire in¬ 
surance, and power expenses—plus one-quarter of 
the repair costs to the farm home. 

Complete depreciation, plus all of the repair 
costs, may be deducted with respect to a building 
used for housing the hired help. The value of the 
(Please turn to next page ) 
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free room and board supplied to the hired help is 
considered just as legitimate an expense as the 
wages paid to them. However, both of these 
items cannot be claimed in full as the farmer 
would be claiming the same expense twice. 
Nevertheless, a farmer could subtract his house 
expenses from the amount claimed as the lodging 
cost for the hired help. 

T HE wages paid to a wife are not deductible 
(this general rule applies to all taxpayers). 
However, wages paid in cash in any one year to 
the farmer’s children may be deductible. Natur¬ 
ally, the amount paid must be reasonable con¬ 
sidering the age of the child. If it would have 
been otherwise necessary to hire someone outside 
the farm family to perform the chores in ques¬ 
tion, then the claim for them will probably be 
acceptable. 

As far as the family car is concerned, a farmer 
may only claim that percentage which was spent 
in his farm’s operation. Car expenses would in¬ 
clude the gas, oil, tires, insurance, repairs to the 
car, plus a capital cost allowance. Probably 66% 
per cent of these total expenses for the family car 
would be the maximum amount that could be 
claimed by the farmer. 

The expenses connected with breaking' land 
are not deductible, nor is the cost of planting 
trees or bushes. However, the expense of replac¬ 
ing trees or bushes may be deductible if the 
trees and bushes are going to be sold later on 
to earn more income. Fence costs are not deduct¬ 
ible but an annual cost allowance may be 
claimed. 

It has been held that the rental fee paid on 
capital equipment, based on a percentage of the 
profits, was deductible. So also are general repair 
expenses unless substantial alterations or a 
replacement of substantial parts is involved. 

F ARMERS may also claim the expenses con¬ 
nected with attending up to two farmers’ 
conventions each year. These expenses cannot be 
claimed by hired help as they would be receiving 
a salary. However, a farmer could deduct the 
convention expenses he paid on behalf of a hired 
hand. Naturally, the expenses must be considered 
to be reasonable under the circumstances. 

It has been held that legal services involving 
legal liability for flood damage caused by a 
farmer’s dam, or defending an action for breach 
of contract, or an unsuccessful action for damage 
due to delayed delivery of machinery were de¬ 
ductible. However, the expenses for legal services 
involving the following were held not deductible: 
an income tax appeal, fighting a drunk-driving 
charge, and expropriation proceedings. 

It is not always easy to decide whether or not 
an expense should be included in an income tax 
form. This problem is sometimes even more com¬ 
plicated with regard to money received. All in¬ 
come must be reported. However, dollars received 
in exchange of a capital asset are not taxable. 
Thus a farmer would not be taxed on the amount 
he received for the sale of his farm. In fact, he 
probably wouldn’t be taxed even if he sold his 
farm for twice as much as he originallv paid for 
it. 

One interesting case regarding the sale of top¬ 
soil was reported by a CCH Canadian Limited 
publication. It seems that a taxpayer purchased 
a farm as a long-term investment. In the interim 
she carried on regular farming operations and she 
regularly sold topsoil. Shortly after this purchase, 
she sold 37 acres to her provincial government 
which was to be used for highway construction. 
The contract in question gave her the authority 
to remove topsoil from these 37 acres. The 
Supreme Court of Canada ruled that the $20,000 
she received from her husband’s farming com¬ 
pany for this topsoil was income subject to in¬ 
come tax and not a capital gain. She was con¬ 
sidered to be engaged in a scheme of profit¬ 
making or an adventure in the nature of a trade. 
Furthermore, her dealings in topsoil were ruled 
to have no relation to any farming she carried on. 
Consequently, her farming losses were not de¬ 


ductible from the profit arising from her sale of 
topsoil. 

CAPITAL COST ALLOWANCE 

No taxpayer may deduct the cost of acquiring 
an asset as a business expense. However, a capital 
cost allowance may be claimed as a legitimate 
expense on all assets that are used in connection 
with business. 

Our income tax law established how these 
allowances are to be calculated. The diminishing 
balance system is required for most businesses. 
It provides for every asset to fall into a certain 
group classification. Each specific group is given 
a maximum rate of deduction per year. 

Suppose Mr. J, a TV repairman, purchased a 
car on January 1, 1963, for $2,000. This car 
would fall into a group classification with a maxi¬ 
mum capital cost allowance of 30 per cent of its 
cost to Mr. J. Thus in 1963 Mr. J could claim a 
capital cost allowance of $600 ($2,000 X .30 = 
$600). In 1964 the maximum amount he could 
claim for this car would be only $420 ($2,000 — 
$600 = $1,400; $1,400 X .30 = $420). Actually, 
in his seventh year of ownership he could only 



claim a capital cost allowance of $70.59, and the 
car would have a book value of $164.71. 

If Mr. J sold his car on January 1, 1964, for 
$1,800 he would have made a profit of $400, if he 
claimed the maximum capital cost allowance in 
1963 of $600. ($2,000 - $600 = $1,400; $1,800 
— $1,400 = $400). This $400 must be included 
as income in Mr. J’s 1964 income tax return. This 
recapture provision is to prevent a taxpayer from 
claiming a capital cost allowance that is higher 
than the actual depreciation of the asset itself. 

F ARMERS may elect to compute their capital 
cost allowance on a straight line basis rather 
than on the diminishing balance system. The 
depreciation rates under the straight line system 
are approximately one-half the rates allowable on 
the diminishing balance system. For instance, a 
farmer on the straight line basis could deduct 15 
per cent of the cost on all automotive equipment. 
Thus, if a farmer bought a truck for $2,000 he 
could, under the straight line system, claim a 
capital cost allowance of $300 for 6 years 
($2,000 X .15 = $300) and in the seventh year 
claim the final $200 ($300 X 6 = $1,800; $L800 
+ $200 = $2,000, which was the original cost of 
the truck to him). Farmers have a distinct advan¬ 
tage under the straight line system inasmuch as 
the recapture doesn’t apply. Thus no extra income 
would have to be declared under this bookkeep¬ 
ing system if a farmer sold a truck with a book 
value of $1,700 for $2,000. Most farmers prob¬ 


ably use this capital cost allowance system. How¬ 
ever, it is important to note that once having 
made a claim under the diminishing balance sys¬ 
tem a farmer may not elect to use the straight 
line system. 

INCORPORATING FARM BUSINESS 

Some farmers will discover an income tax 
advantage by incorporating their farm business. 
The corporate tax facing such a company filing a 
return in 1962 would be 21 per cent up to 
$35,000 and a rate of 50 per cent to corporate 
taxable income in excess of that amount. Such tax 
rates for Ontario are 23 per cent and 52 per cent 
respectively. 

There are 17 income tax rates applicable to 
individuals. These rates are set up on a gradu¬ 
ated scale so that those in a high income tax 
bracket pay a greater percentage of their income 
for taxes than those in the low income tax bracket. 
These rates vary in fact between 11 per cent to 
an 80 per cent tax on the taxable income. 

It is difficult to state categorically when a 
farmer should incorporate his farm enterprise. 
The tax factor becomes more significant for 
farmers in a high income tax bracket. Farmers 
earning a profit of $10,000 and upwards will cer¬ 
tainly notice an income tax advantage. Last 
month’s issue of The Country Guide, in this Law 
on the Farm series, gave the details of a specific 
example of the tax savings discovered by a Sas¬ 
katchewan farmer. 

However, there are many other factors that 
will have to be weighed as well. Plans for future 
purchases of capital assets are a vital factor. The 
expenses necessarily connected with having the 
farm business incorporated will also have to be 
considered. The final decision will, of course, 
have to be made by the farm family. Neverthe¬ 
less, expert advice will help the farm family to 
make a more businesslike decision. 

LEARNING INCOME TAX 

Some farmers may become sufficiently inter¬ 
ested in income tax, law to read one of the 
excellent books on the subject available. Others 
may even read the income tax legislation. How¬ 
ever, every farmer who pays income tax, particu¬ 
larly those paying a fairly high amount, should 
obtain the advice of some income tax expert. 
Lawyers and chartered accountants are generally 
well qualified to assist a farm family in any in¬ 
come tax problem. 

It is not enough to simply keep these taxes as 
low as possible. In some circumstances it may 
be best not to incorporate a farm business, even 
though there may be an income tax advantage 
through incorporation. 

Farmers who wish to challenge an income tax 
assessment sliould also contact such an income 
tax expert. The notice of objection to an income 
tax assessment must be served in duplicate upon 
the Minister of National Revenue within 60 days 
from the date of the mailing of the assessment. If 
the notice of objection is not made within the 
prescribed time period, the assessment is pre¬ 
sumed to be binding and valid. This validity is 
not even altered by an actual error in the income 
tax assessment itself. The specific wording of this 
notice of objection is extremely important inas¬ 
much as it will become one of the court docu¬ 
ments if the dispute has to be settled by the 
courts. 


DEADLINES FOR FILING RETURNS 

Companies must have their income tax return 
filed within 6 months from the end of the year. 
The legal representatives of an estate must file 
the final return of the deceased person within 6 
months from the date of death. The return in 
connection with an estate or trust must be filed 
within 90 days from the end of the year. 

All other persons must file their return on or 
before April 30 in the next year. Thus all 1963 
income tax forms must be filed on or before 
April 30, 1964. 

Keep in mind that a penalty may be imposed 
for filing an income tax return late. V 
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Money in Milk 


WITHOUT 
FLUID QUOTAS 


by DON BARON 

Field Editor 


Russ Dickout, an enthusiastic dairyman, who combines a 
milk enterprise with raising cattle and hogs for sale. 


Dairymen can do well, even without fluid 
milk prices. Here is how they manage it 


Dickout’s milk house was built to fluid market specifications in 
case he gets a contract. His hog barn is located beyond the silo. 


W HEN 100 pounds of milk can be worth 
$5 or more in the fluid market, but only 
$3 or less for manufacturing, it’s no won¬ 
der that dairymen getting those lower prices have 
been looking with envy at their high-income 
neighbors. Well, in some cases, such envy may be 
unwarranted. According to Dr. H. L. Patterson, 
head of the Ontario Government’s Farm Eco¬ 
nomics Branch, enough farm account books have 
been analyzed in recent years to show that dairy¬ 
men can do reasonably well without a fluid milk 
quota. 

The account books have shown that many 
shippers of manufacturing milk have quite high 
incomes—higher, in fact, than many of their 
neighbors who ship fluid milk. 

“Those incomes are usually based on a different 
kind of program than the ones carried out by 
fluid milk producers,” Dr. Patterson points out. 
“But the income is there. That is what counts.” 

What are the differences? What kind of a pro¬ 
gram will make dairying pay, even at manufac¬ 
tured milk prices? 



I Guide photos 


Labor-saving ideas — like this feed 
bin right in the milk house—enable 
Norman Dow to look after his dairy 
herd without the help of a hired man. 


Son David’s education comes first, 
but the Dows want their boys to see 
farming as a rewarding experience. 


Dr. Patterson has found many of the answers. 

Look at the fluid milk producer first, he sug¬ 
gests. He may get along fine with simply a cow 
herd. He can spend all his time on the cows, 
feeding them, milking them, giving them special 
individual treatment. When he expands, he may 
even push the herd size to 50 cows or more, 
rather than build up some other enterprise to go 
with them. 

But it’s a different story for the fellow produc¬ 
ing milk for processing, Dr. Patterson has found. 
Such a dairyman must round out his program and 
boost his total income by adding other enter¬ 
prises. Plogs or hens or beef cattle can fill the 
bill. The producer has to dovetail together two or 
three enterprises. He must make full use of his 
land, his buildings, and his hired help or family 
labor. 

If there is a corner of the barn that he can 
turn into a hog pen or a laying pen, this could 
enable him to set up sideline enterprises with 
very low overhead costs. If he can grow more 
grain than the dairy cattle require, this can be 
fed to the hogs or hens to reduce his costs, and 
boost his profits still further. If he has some 
rough pasture on the farm, or produces some 
straw or hay that won’t be required by the dairy 
herd, he might set up a beef operation. 

Even his milk producing program will be dif¬ 
ferent. He doesn’t have a quota to maintain. Pro¬ 



duction regulations aren’t quite as strict. He can 
get along with a less elaborate stable and milk- 
house. He will probably grow all the grain he 
needs, rather than buying any. He may use the 
lower-cost protein supplements like oilcake, 
gluten, bran or soybean oil meal to keep his costs 
in check. He will likely feed his cows for economi¬ 
cal production rather than for high production. 

The opportunities facing every farmer differ, 
but of one thing, Dr. Patterson is certain. It 
doesn’t take a fluid milk quota to make a success¬ 
ful dairy farm. 

HE COUNTRY GUIDE visited a couple of 
Ontario dairymen who are doing well with¬ 
out the benefit of a fluid milk contract. They are 
producers who, despite lower milk prices, still 
earned higher incomes in 1961 than the average 
fluid milk producer. That’s what the D.H.I.A. 
records and the farm account books revealed. 
Here is an insight into how they did it. 

Norman Dow has a 27-cow Holstein herd at 
Staff a, in Perth County, Ont. His milk goes for 
manufacturing. To round out his program, he 
buys 125 weaner pigs a year, and feeds them to 
market. 

There is nothing that Dow would like better 
than higher milk cheques. What dairyman 
wouldn’t? But whether he would want a fluid 
milk quota—that’s another question! If he were 
offered a quota, he says he would consider it 
carefully. Maybe he would take it. But maybe he 
wouldn’t. 

“A price of $5 per cwt. for milk sounds good,” 
he admits. “But you can’t forget that producers 
don’t get that price for all of their milk. Over¬ 
quota milk sells for much less. And these pro¬ 
ducers have higher costs. They have quotas to 
maintain, stiffer production regulations to meet, 
and it usually costs them more to ship their milk 
to market.” 

In fact, Dow isn’t badly dissatisfied with his 
present program. His gross sales aren’t as high as 
for many farms, but he still has a profit at year’s 
end. 

Norman believes his Ontario Farm Account 
Book and his R.O.P. records important. They 
give him an overall picture of his operation, bring¬ 
ing to light any enterprises that aren’t paying off. 

One way he cuts costs is by growing plenty of 
feed grain. He grows 75 acres of it—enough for 
the cows and the pigs too. Bought supplements 
round out the rations. He grows 11 acres of corn 
for silage. 

He aims for high yields in his cropping pro¬ 
gram, and that is one reason why he was a con- 
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Dickout runs a 15-sow swine herd, marketing hogs worth $10,000 in 1961. 


testant in the county pasture im¬ 
provement competition last year—it 
offered an opportunity to learn more 
about growing pastures. He is an 
active member of the Local Soil and 
Crop Improvement Association too. 

Dow will list several other factors 
which he says play a part in his 
program of cutting costs. 

Saving labor is one of them. He 
turned his old stable into a loose 
housing area for the cattle by tear¬ 
ing out the plank stalls. He added a 
milking parlor using scrap metal for 
the stalls. He located the milk cooler 
within a couple of steps of the stalls 
(something fluid milk producers 
couldn’t do), and built a feed stor¬ 
age box into the wall of the milking 
parlor. Rations are dumped into it 
from the feed room above. The sys¬ 
tem is so convenient that Dow him¬ 
self can handle the herd, except for 
a little help from his wife and boys. 

His market pays a premium price 
for high testing milk, and during 
four recent tests, milk from his Hol- 
steins went 3.9 per cent butterfat. 
It brought the price up to $3.24 per 
cwt., while his cost of shipping the 
milk is only 21 cents. 

Dow believes it pays to keep his 
program simple. He quit keeping 
hens, figuring that cows and pigs are 
enough. 


There is a fundamental thrift to 
the Dow program that keeps show¬ 
ing through. He doesn't buy on 
credit if he can avoid it, although he 
did buy his farm—the family farm— 
unde r favorable terms through 
V.L.A. He drove his first car for 10 
years until he could "afford to pay 
cash for another one. 

Despite this thrift, Norman does 
point out that there is one place you 
must draw the line: “You can’t let 
the program get stagnant,” he cau¬ 
tions. 

His three boys are getting their 
education first, but the parents want 
them to see farm life for what it can 
be—interesting and rewarding. “The 
boys have got to see that we are 
making headway,” he explains. 
"Then, once they are educated, they 
might decide to come back to the 
farm themselves.” 

This is one reason why he keeps 
modern equipment, like the two 
tractors, the forage harvester, the 
combine, and the tractor - mounted 
manure loader, and the farm truck. 
Some of it is owned in partnership 
with his brother who farms nearby. 

R USS DICKOUT, who farms at 
Mt. Elgin in Oxford County, 
takes a slightly different approach to 
dairying. “Whether you have a 


fluid quota, or ship manufacturing 
milk, you are still in the milk busi¬ 
ness,” he explains. “That means you 
have to breed high-producing cows, 
then feed them so they’ll produce.” 

Dickout’s enthusiasm for cattle 
has helped turn dairying into a 
double-barrelled enterprise. He sold 
$12,800 worth of milk last year. He 
also sold a surprising $5,000 worth 
of surplus stock, most of it as breed¬ 
ing animals, but a few to the stock- 
yards. That is good going when the 
cow herd numbers only 35 head. 

Russ has one other important 
enterprise on the farm too—hogs. He 
has a 15-sow swine herd, from 
which he marketed 248 hogs last 
year, representing another $10,000 
income. Although he buys all the 
feed for them, the pigs make use of 
available labor, and return two or 
three thousand dollars over feed 
costs. 

It’s the dairy cattle that Russ 
Dickout loves, though. The herd 
was started by his grandfather 40 
years ago, and was carried on by his 
father, Alf, who still has a partner¬ 
ship in the farm. Now, Russ is in 
charge. He studies pedigrees, ex¬ 
hibits his best cattle at local fairs, 
even took a few to the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Winter Fair last fall, and 
won a third prize ribbon in com¬ 
petition against the best in the 
country. 

Although he doesn't have a fluid 
milk quota, he doesn’t skimp on 
feeding the cows. He grows grain 
(corn and mixed grains) for the 
herd, adds a 34 per cent dairy sup¬ 
plement in mixing the rations, and 
feeds it generously. “If a cow keeps 
increasing her milk output, we keep 
increasing her feed,” he states. “We 
feed for high production.” 

One cow completed a production 
record of over 20,000 pounds of 
milk this winter. In 1961, 24 cows 
in the herd completed 305-day lacta¬ 
tions that averaged 13,116 pounds 
of milk. 

These production and show ring 
records help him sell surplus ani¬ 
mals from the herd. He raises every 
heifer that is born on the farm and 
sells the extras as cows out of the 
milking line. 

Russ lays a lot of importance on 
farm management too. He is a 
member of the County Farm Man¬ 
agement Association, and this helps 
him keep a clear picture of how he 
is getting along, indicating where 
changes are required. 


One of them is that shipping costs 
are lower. He and a few neighbors 
deliver their own milk to a local co¬ 
operative assembly plant, where it 
is cooled and picked up by the pro¬ 
cessor. As a result, Russ gets a full 
$2.95 or so for his milk (including 
the government subsidy) with no 
transportation deducted. 

He benefits from the high testing 
milk his cows produce too, because 
his market pays a butterfat differ¬ 
entia] of 8 cents. 

Several other factors which Dick¬ 
out believes are important in his 
program boil down to what could be 
called good management. 

Consider the hogs for instance. 
He has found that it pays to pro¬ 
duce lean hogs — aims for 65 to 70 
per cent A grade carcasses. One 
boar he got recently cut this back 
to 30 per cent A’s. He moved 
quickly to get another boar, whose 
progeny are doing much better. 

Dickout hires a custom operator 
to seed his 24 acres of corn in the 
spring, and to pick or ensile it in the 
fall. It’s cheaper than buying his 
own machinery. 

“Hard work is another factor,” he 
grins. “The hired man and I work 
10 or 11 hours a day, every day.” 

There’s a place for community 
service, too, Russ believes. He has 
been a 4-H club member himself, a 
member of the Junior Farmers Asso¬ 
ciation, and he is now a 4-H club 
leader. He also finds time to be 
president of the County Holstein 
Friesian Club. 

One other suggestion he makes is 
this. You’ve got to keep planning 
ahead! He built a new milk house 
recently. And he built it according 
to the specifications for fluid milk 
shippers. 

“You never know when the 
opportunity will come up to get a 
fluid milk quota,” he explains. If it 
did come up—and the quota was a 
good one—we would probably take 
it. We want to be ready anyway.” 

Russ has other plans for the future 
too. His farm management books 
show him that the weakest part of 
his farm program is his field crops 
production. Yields aren’t high 
enough. 

“I’ve been feeding the cows well. 
It looks like I’ll have to put a little 
more emphasis on the fields, now, 
and boost my crop production. It 
should be another step toward cut¬ 
ting costs.” V 
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Handle 

with 

Care l 

“We’re going to have to use a lot 
more care in handling pesticides 
than we did,” says livestock liaison 
officer Dick Painter 



Always remember lo put on protective clothing 
and goggles before you start to mix a poison. 



Dick Painter is giving a demonstration of how' you 
should test spraying equipment before you use it. 


by CLIFF FAULKNOR 

Field Editor 


I NSECTICIDES are deadly poisons. Although 
these chemicals have been developed to kill 
insects, humans and other animals can be 
accidentally poisoned by swallowing them, by 
eating insecticide-contaminated food, or by pro¬ 
longed exposure to dusts and sprays. Continued 
exposure to small quantities may not cause visible 
symptoms, but can cause damage to the liver or 
other vital organs, and can accumulate in the fat 
or milk of domestic animals. 

Carelessness in handling insecticides can also 
cost you valuable markets. Australia has pro¬ 
hibited the use of chlorinated hydrocarbons (such 
as DDT) on beef cattle and sheep for fear it will 
imperil the Australian export market. This could 
happen in Canada. If U.S. inspectors were to find 
a contaminated carcass which originated in this 
country, they could close the border to meat. 

Handling care begins with reading the label on 
the insecticide container. 

“Nobody reads the label,” said Painter at' a 
recent stockmen’s field day. “They just ask, ‘is 
this stuff good for warbles?’ When the salesman 
says it is, they’re satisfied. That’s all they want to 
know.” Here’s what he recommends: 

• Read everything on the label. This may save 
your life. The label will tell you the product’s 
name and its most effective use. It will also tell 
you how to handle the stuff and what should be 
done in case of accident. 

• Wear protective clothing such as coveralls, 
neoprene coats and pants, rubber boots, goggles, 
and gloves. Special care should be used if con¬ 
centrates are being handled. When handling vola¬ 
tile materials or dusts or sprays of very toxic 
pesticides, wear a respirator or dust-proof mask. 

• Change contaminated clothing as soon as 
possible and wash it before re-use. If your gloves 
get wet inside, change to dry ones and wash the 
others before re-use. 

• Wash immediately and thoroughly with soap 
and water if some pesticide spills on your skin. 
Wash all exposed body parts after the spraying. 

• Avoid prolonged exposure when spraying or 
dusting. Don’t inhale dust, or smoke tobacco 
(especially hand-rolled cigarettes). 

• Don’t contaminate livestock feed or water. 
Follow application rates shown on the label, and 
strictly observe caution in the feeding of pesti¬ 
cide-treated crops. 

• Buy a registered material, and don’t experi¬ 
ment by mixing these chemicals together. You 
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Once the real spraying gets under way, Dick Painter is wearing a mask over his nose and mouth. 


might end up with a product far more potent 
than any of the others. 

• Keep all pesticides in their original containers, 
properly labeled. Store them out of reach of small 
children, pets, or irresponsible persons, and away 
from food or where food is handled. 

• Destroy all pesticide containers by burying 
or burning when you’re finished with them. Avoid 
the smoke from such fires. 

• Keep application equipment in good work¬ 
ing order so as to avoid leaks or clogging while in 
use. Clean equipment thoroughly after use. Pails 
used for “pour-on” insecticides should be labeled 
and used for nothing else. 

• Never use more than the recommended 
amount. Too much, or too many treatments may 
contaminate the meat of animals. The old say¬ 
ing, “If a little is good, a lot is better,” has no 
place in the use of today’s agricultural chemicals. 

• Don’t dispose of waste or unused chemicals 
by pouring them on pasture or in streams where 
they might contaminate the grass or water. 

I F symptoms such as staggering, loss of equilib¬ 
rium, tremors, nervousness, blurred vision, 
headache, tightness of chest, or nausea develop 
after exposure to insecticides, or if poison is swal¬ 
lowed, induce vomiting and keep the patient 
quiet. Call a doctor or take the victim to a hos¬ 
pital immediately. Find out what insecticide was 
used and take the container label to the doctor. 
The antidote is listed on the label. 

If any of your animals show symptoms of 
insecticide poisoning, call a veterinarian. V 


The following table shotvs in the center 
! column the “acute oral toxicity rating” 

I (basis: 100 per cent of solution) of agri¬ 
cultural chemicals in common use. This 
means the amount that would kill an ordi¬ 
nary adult human of about 150 lb., if taken 
orally. Where it is indicated that a chemical 
is “not for use on livestock.” it means only 
that the chemical may not be applied exter¬ 
nally or internally to livestock for parasite 
control. It does not refer to the use of the 
1 chemical for destruction of insects other 
I than livestock insects. 


*Endrin 

15 drops 

Not for use on livestock 

*Aldrin 

V 2 teaspoon 

Not for use on livestock 

*Toxaphene 

% teaspoon 

Do not use within 4 weeks 
of slaughter 

I *Dieldrin 

Vi teaspoon 

Not for use on livestock 

1 *Heptachlor 

Vi teaspoon 

Not for use on livestock 

Co-Ral 

l’/a teaspoon 

Do not use within 7 days 
of slaughter 

j *Lindane 

11/2 teaspoon 

Do not use within 30 days 
of slaughter 

1 Rotenone 

11/2 teaspoon 

Safe for use on livestock 
for immediate slaughter 

1 ] Pyrethrins 

1 tablespoon 

Safe for use on livestock 
for immediate slaughter 

*DDT 

1 tablespoon 

Do not use within 90 days 
of slaughter 

Dibrom 

1 ounce 

Do not use on livestock 

Malathion 

1 ounce 

Safe on livestock for 
immediate slaughter 

*Chlordane 

1 ounce 

Not in common use in 
Canada 

Sevin 

1-2 ounces 

Not for use on livestock 

Diazinon 

2 ounces 

Not for use on livestock 

Ruelene 

2 ounces 

Not to be used within 14 
days of slaughter 

Trolene 

3'/2 ounces 

Do not treat within 60 
days of slaughter 

Korlan 

*Methoxy- 

chlor 

Piperonyl 

Butoxide 

3 V2 ounces 

Vi lb. 

Do not treat within 60 
days of slaughter 

Not an insecticide, only 
an activator 


(Those marked with an asterisk belong to the 
chlorinated hydrocarbon group) 
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Current thinking on regional, national and international farm problems 
was brought into focus at the CFA’s annual meeting in Windsor, Ont. 


by LORNE HURD 

Editor 


S OME ninety resolutions served as the basis 
for the deliberations and the decisions made 
by the Canadian Federation of Agriculture’s 
3-day meeting in January, These resolutions came 
forward to the national farm organization after 
consideration at the Eastern and Western Con¬ 
ferences of the Federation, and the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Dairy Farmers of Canada held the 
previous week. Action taken on them at Windsor 
will provide the policy for the Federation’s annual 
presentation to the Federal Government which 
has been set for February 5. 

Delegates, in addition to establishing CFA 
policy for the ensuing year, were treated to two 
first class addresses. The first of these was given 
by the Hon. Alvin Hamilton, Minister of Agri¬ 
culture for Canada. Mr. Hamilton reviewed re¬ 
cent progress in the field of farm policy and 
projected the Government’s plans for the imme¬ 
diate future. 

The second address was made by a prominent 
British statesman, the Rt. Hon. Viscount Amory, 
who is acting at present as British High Commis¬ 
sioner to Canada. Viscount Amory gave an apt 
description of the significant changes that have 
been taking place in British agriculture, and made 
timely comment on the European Common Mar¬ 
ket developments, as well as on the prospects for 
international trade in farm products. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

Before reporting on the meeting highlights in 
more detail, there are some general observations 
to be made. This year’s CFA convention came off 
more smoothly and with greater dispatch than any 
previous one in recent years. These features can 
be attributed in the main to (a) numerous im¬ 
provements that have been brought about in 
farm policy in the past 2 years, (b) the general 
strength of farm markets in 1962, particularly 
grain and livestock markets, and (c) the rela¬ 
tively few new or especially contentious issues to 
come before the meeting. 

There was, of course, as so often happens, one 
major exception—the consideration of dairy policy. 
There were a great many more dairy resolutions 
(21 out of the 90 odd on the agenda), and far 
more discussion on them, than for any other sub¬ 
ject at this year’s meeting. Unfortunately, at a 


time when dairy policy development is at a most 
critical stage, a number of key dairy resolutions 
were not easily understood. It became apparent 
that spokesmen for the dairy farmers were either 
inadequately versed on the background of these 
resolutions, or lacked the ability to explain them 
to their meeting. This proved to be both discon¬ 
certing and confusing, and pointed up the need 
for better preparation another year. 

Perhaps the saving grace in regard to this un¬ 
timely incident is the knowledge that representa¬ 
tives of the Federation and the Dairy Farmers 
of Canada are to participate later in February in 
a Canadian Dairy Conference. This Conference 
is being called to consider in greater depth, the 
problems of developing satisfactory dairy policy 
for the nation. In any event, it was evident that 
this forthcoming conference detracted from the 
Federation meeting, and took some of the edge 
off the debate on the dairy situation. 

Four subject areas have been selected for 
special attention in this report, because they 
seemed to be especially significant. They are 
dairy policy; grain export and trade policy; agri¬ 
cultural education; and farm organization unity 
and CFA financing. Highlights from the addresses, 
and action taken on other subjects, will be sum¬ 
marized in concluding sections. 

DAIRY POLICY 

In spite of the disappointing way in which the 
dairy resolutions were handled, the meeting went 
on record in support of a number of new policy 
actions. Two of these could have especially far- 
reaching implications if they materialize. 

The most important of the two was to approve 
in principle the need to establish a “National 
Authority for the Dairy Industry.” This sounds 
like a rather vague proposal, but undoubtedly it 
will be given more consideration at the February 
Dairy Conference. According to dairymen, present 
policies tend to provide only partial answers to 
specific problems. What is needed, they argue, is 
a comprehensive and authoritative plan for the 
long-term welfare of the industry. Dairy farmers 
state that solutions to the dairy problem must be 
formed on a national rather than a regional basis, 
and on a dairy industry rather than a commodity 
basis. It was for these reasons that dairymen 


asked and received the support of the Federation 
for the setting up of a “National Authority.” 

The second highly significant resolution was 
passed in recognition of the need to bring supply 
and demand of milk and milk products into better 
balance. Dairymen proposed, and the Federation 
agreed, that in the event a “National Authority 
for the Dairy Industry” is established, serious con¬ 
sideration should be given to a quota system of 
marketing. It is suggested that such a system be 
connected to a price support program and involve 
both excess fluid and manufacturing milk. Produc¬ 
tion in excess of quotas would not be eligible for 
any government subsidy. 

Two other resolutions with long-term implica¬ 
tions were passed. They call for the Canada De¬ 
partment of Agriculture to conduct an accelerated 
research program on consumer attitudes and pref¬ 
erences with respect to dairy products, and for 
the establishment of a national sanitary standard 
for milk and rnilk products. 

Policies with implications for the short run, 
which were approved, involve the following: 

Butter, Powder and Casein. Based on a desire 
to increase per capita consumption of butter, 
without lowering returns to producers, delegates 
agreed to ask for: 

1. Maintenance of the present “consumer” sub¬ 
sidy on butter of 12^ per pound. 

2. A 60-cent per pound price support for butter 
—down 4 4 from the present 64(i. 

3. The implementation of a powder price sup¬ 
port at 124 per pound. 

4. A subsidy on casein in an amount sufficient 
to make the combined price of butter and casein 
equivalent to butter at 60^ and skim milk powder 
at 124 per pound. 

5. A deficiency payment to cream shippers 
based on the present floor price of 64(f per pound 
so that returns to them will be maintained at 
present levels. 

Cheese. Comprehensive measures were agreed 
to by delegates to assist the Canadian cheese milk 
producers. This included: 

• A request that grants presently available to 
cheese companies which amalgamate be made 
available to joint stock companies which manu- 
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facture cheese, or to any other 
company which is owned or oper¬ 
ated co-operatively; and, that where 
further funds are required to build 
and equip new cheese factories, 
money be made available from the 
Industrial Development Bank on a 
20-year loan basis. 

• A request that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment pay a premium on cheddar 
cheese manufactured from raw milk, 
because the product is more costly 
and difficult to make and commands 
a premium price on world markets. 

• A request that the Government 
pay a 4-cent per pound export sub¬ 
sidy on cheddar cheese going to any 
country other than the United 
States. 

• A request that the Canadian 
Government ask the Government of 
the United States to increase the 
quantities of our cheese that can be 
exported to that country. 

• A request that the support price 
on cheese be established f.o.b. any 
grading station. 

Manufacturing Milk. The meeting 
agreed to ask the Government to re¬ 
tain the producer subsidy on milk 
for manufacturing at 254; and that 
increased subsidies be instituted on 
the exports of whole milk products 
in order that Canadian processors 
may make the best of available mar¬ 
kets. 

Requests contained in other dairy 
resolutions that were passed were; 

(1) That Canadian dairy products 
be directed into the World Food 
Program along with other agricul¬ 
tural products; 

(2) That definite steps be taken to 
prevent the importation of chocolate 
crumbs and other concentrated dairy 
products into Canada; 

(3) That the provincial and fed¬ 
eral governments be asked to adopt 
an immediate policy for distribution 
of milk in schools; 

(4) That the Government, when 
formulating future dairy policy, con¬ 
sider as surplus milk to the fluid 
trade only such milk as is used in 
the manufacture of butter, cheese, 
milk powder and concentrated milk 
products. 

(5) That the Government, when 
announcing the levels of radioac¬ 
tivity in milk, use the word “agent’’ 
instead of “milk.’’ 

It is well to note before leaving 
the questions of dairy policy to quote 
from Mr. Hamilton’s address to the 
meeting. He was referring to the 
Canadian Dairy Conference, when 
he said: “I think the significance of 
this rapid, forward movement is 
indicative of several things. First, 
the Government is ready and willing 
to move forward on this difficult 


problem. Second, the Canadian Fed¬ 
eration of Agriculture met its re¬ 
sponsibilities to the dairy industry of 
Canada by giving leadership in the 
calling of the Conference and the 
working out of an agenda. The final 
test will be the Conference itself. 
Can this democratic procedure suc¬ 
ceed in making a firm decision in 
which all groups play their respec¬ 
tive parts? That is one question. The 
subsequent question will be; Will 
each of those groups concerned — 
the Federal Government, the prov¬ 
inces and the producers—carry out 
the recommendations of the Con¬ 
ference?” 

GRAIN EXPORT AND TRADE POLICY 

Some difference of opinion oc¬ 
curred in respect to a Western reso¬ 
lution calling on the Federation to 
exert every effort “to mobilize sup¬ 
port for the greatest possible access 
to the Canadian market of goods of 
Chinese manufacture,” so as to en¬ 
sure the continuation and develop¬ 
ment of the recently acquired 
Chinese market for Canadian grain. 

Eastern delegates, while making it 
clear that they were not opposed to 
freer international trade, felt the 
wording of the resolution was 
extreme. 

After subsequent debate, the reso¬ 
lution was amended and carried 
unanimously in the following form: 
RESOLVED that the CFA urge the 
Canadian Government to afford 
reasonable access to the Canadian 
market for goods of Chinese manu¬ 
facture. 

Delegates went on to establish 
Federation policy in respect to credit 
sales of' Canadian grain. They re¬ 
solved that: 

(1) The CFA reaffirm its endor- 
sation of the credit sales policy being 
followed by the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment in respect to credit sales on 
grain. 

(2) The Federation commend the 
Government for doubling the amount 
in the Export Credits Insurance 
Fund. 

(3) The Federation recommend 
to grain producers intensive study 
of the proposal to establish a sup¬ 
plementary export credits f u n d 
aimed at development of new mar¬ 
kets, and that an effort be made to 
have such a study conducted on an 
interprovincial basis, involving all 
prairie farm organizations. 

In regard to this latter recom¬ 
mendation, the resolution made it 
clear that such funds as producers 
might decide to put into a supple¬ 
mentary export credits fund should 
not be used to relieve the Govern¬ 
ment of its obligations under existing 
or future credit sales contracts with 
the Republic of China or other coun¬ 


tries to which Export Credit Insur¬ 
ance coverage applies. 

Two additional trade and tariff 
resolutions were carried by the dele¬ 
gate body. The first stated that Can¬ 
ada should take the lead in the 
reduction of trade barriers between 
nations; the second proposed that 
delegations of both Canadian ex¬ 
porters and importers and Canadian 
farmers should visit Japan and Main¬ 
land China, with a view to expand¬ 
ing trade with these two countries. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

More attention than usual was 
given at this year’s Federation meet¬ 
ing to agricultural education. 

Dr. H. H. Hannam, in his presi¬ 
dential address, stressed the need 
for the highest possible educational 
standards for farm people, both in 
respect to basic education and voca¬ 
tional training. 

He called attention to the findings 
of the 2-day national conference held 
last October on vocational agricul- 



Some members of the CFA executive (left to right): L. A. Boileau, Sask.; 
Smith McFarlane, P.E.I.; G. Franklin, Man.; A. H. K. Musgrave, Ontario; 
H. H. Hannam, Ottawa, president; J. M. Bentley, Alta.; and L. Sorel, Que. 
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FARM TIPS-. 

OIL COLOURS: RED MEANS DANGER 

A high-quality detergent oil like Havoiine darkens very 
rapidly in your engine, because it’s holding onto the dirt, 
ready to carry it out of the engine when you drain the oil. 
But what does it ihean when your oil turns another colour? 


Red oil may mean a leaky fuel pump diaphragm, which lets quantities 
of dyed gasoline into the oil. This gasoline thins out the lube oil, 
lowers its lubricating effectiveness. Red color may also result from 
overchoking, frequent cold starts. Where purple-dyed gasoline is 
used, of course, the oil will appear purple. 

White or cream-colored oil results from harmless white lead-ash that 
remains after a high-grade gasoline is burned in an engine that's in 
good condition. 

Temporary milky color in cold engine oil results from air being churned 
into the oil, and usually disappears as the oil warms up. 

Foaming and whitening of oil may indicate an air leak in the oil-pump 
intake. 

Black oil in a clean, new engine, almost always results from stop- 
and-go driving. The color is produced by black carbon fuel soot from 
inefficiently-burned gasoline. All engines in poor condition will 
blacken the oil very quickly. 

Grey oil is a combination that occurs in comparatively new engines. 
It's a mixture of white lead ash and black fuel soot. 


The best life insurance for any engine is Custom-Made 
Havoiine Motor Oil. Stop-start driving and low-tempera¬ 
ture operation are brutal for any engine, and cheaper oils 
just can’t cushion bearings and other parts against this 
constant punishment. Havoiine can — and does. It will 
lengthen the life of your engine, cut down repairs and 
definitely improve gasoline economy □ Custom-Made 
Havoiine is available on prompt delivery from yourTexaco 
Farm Supplier — the man you trust for the efficient 
provision of all your fuel and lubrication requirements. 


IT PAYS TO FARM WITH ... 
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tural education which, among other 
things, stated that the amount of 
agricultural education and training 
now being obtained in Canada by 
i aimers and farm people is definitely 
inadequate. 

Furthermore, the Conference found 
that at the provincial level the 
fundamental need is for a well-co¬ 
ordinated vocational training pro¬ 
gram specially designed for farm 
people. 

Dr. Hannam went on to urge farm 
organizations to provide leadership 
when similar conferences are held 
at the provincial and regional level 
—a suggestion that arose out of the 
national conference. He concluded 
by saying: “The need cannot be met 
unless all the persons and agencies 
concerned in a province . . . get 
together and work out a program for 
an enlarged, co-ordinated approach. 
Active leadership in the provinces is 
now greatly needed if advantage is 
to be taken of the opportunities for 
farm people in vocational training.” 

As if sensing the urgency of the 
situation, the CFA delegate body 
agreed: 

1. That an active agricultural edu¬ 
cational program be implemented. 

2. That such a program be on a 
joint and consultative basis between 


the departments of education and 
agriculture and farm organizations. 

3. That a separate schedule be 
available under the Technical and 
Vocational Training Assistance Act 
of the Federal Dept, of Labor. 

4. That a program be devised to 
make available qualified agricultural 
teaching personnel. 

FARM ORGANIZATION 

Unity. Readers will recall that, 
at last year’s annual meeting of the 
Federation, an initial step was taken 
in respect to achieving farm unity. 
A resolution was passed at that time 
authorizing the Board of Directors 
to study the possibility of providing 
an opportunity for the Farm Unions 
to participate in the CFA on the 
national level. 

A well-attended meeting on farm 
organization unity was held in Octo¬ 
ber of last year. It was attended by 
officers and directors of both the 
National Farmers’ Union and the 
Federation. It proved that there was 
a real and large measure of funda¬ 
mental agreement on the objectives 
and needs of farm organization, in¬ 
cluding the need for unity. Never¬ 
theless, it also clearly demonstrated 
that the problems of achieving unity 
are not simple or capable of easy 


solution, since important differences 
do exist. 

A report to this effect was made 
to the meeting. Delegates agreed to 
have the Federation Board members 
and officers continue discussions and 
study with the NFU to the end of 
furthering the cause of farm unity, 
and at the same time to continue 
provincial study, discussions and 
negotiations. 

Financing. In considering the 
Federation’s annual budget, one of 
the Maritime delegates, Jack Walsh 
of Moncton, asked whether or not 
the organization was seriously handi¬ 
capped by lack of finances. In 
answering the question, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent James Bentley said the Finance 
Committee was conscious of the need 
for more money to finance the or¬ 
ganization’s activities, including more 
staff for the headquarters office. 
However, he pointed out that he 
thought it wise not to attempt to 
change member bod)’ assessments 
for 1963. The subject could be con¬ 
sidered in detail at the normal time, 
namely, at the semi-annual meeting 
this coming July. 

Several delegates rose to support 
the notion that the Federation 
needed to increase its budget. They 
pointed out that: 

• There is no leeway in the pres¬ 
ent budget of $98,000, and the Fed¬ 
eration office is now operating with 
one less staff member than a year 
ago, with no funds to replace the 
man who left. 

• There is a need for more re¬ 
search. which is impossible without 
more funds. 

• Even a considerable increase 
would not be any great burden on 
farm people, and could undoubtedly 
be well spent in giving the voice of 
agriculture an even more important 
role in the nation than it has en¬ 
joyed in the past. 

• The future success of the 
organization might very well be 
determined by an increase in the 
budget. The Federation needs more 
money to serve the best interests of 
farm people in the rapidly changing 
period the industry is experiencing. 

One word of caution was also 
issued. One delegate pointed out 
that the persons to make this de¬ 
cision are the farmers themselves, 
but they have not been given the 
information upon which to base such 
a decision. He suggested that the 
only way this can be done is for 
the delegates and directors of the 
Federation to accept and carry out 
the responsibility of getting the in¬ 
formation to the grass root members. 

The meeting agreed that the 
Board should consider the discussion 
on budget as a directive to review, 
at its summer meeting, the need for 
an increase in assessments for 1964. 

MINISTER'S FEED PLAN 

A major section of the address 
delivered by the Hon. Alvin Hamil¬ 
ton dealt with an analysis of farm 
income in the various parts of Can¬ 
ada. Such an examination, he said, 
made it clear "that if Western grain 
sales can be maintained it will have 
a beneficial effect on income, not 
only in Western Canada but all 
across the country However, from 
the regional charts of Quebec and 


the Maritimes the emphasis will have 
to be given to agricultural policies 
which add to the net income of these 
areas where income is not maintain¬ 
ing the forward advance.” 

In recognition of this situation, 
the Minister indicated that his De¬ 
partment has been concentrating on 
a study of what can be done to 
increase farm income in Eastern 
Canada. Since some 25 per cent of 
the total costs of farming in this 
area were in the form of feed costs, 
he announced that the Government 
would be introducing a Feed Grain 
and Assistance Bill in the House of 
Commons at the current Session. 

It will establish four principles: 
(1) stability of supply; (2) equali¬ 
zation of price; (3) protection of the 
interests of eastern producers of feed 
grains; and (4) stability of feed 
grain prices. 

Mr. Hamilton assured the Federa¬ 
tion that the Bill is a major one. He 
said it is an effort to do for the east¬ 
ern farmers what the Canadian 
Wheat Board has done for western 
farmers. 

A BRITISH VIEW 

Viscount Amory made these points 
in addressing the meeting: 

• International co-operation in 
dealing with the world food situation 
will become increasingly more 
urgent because countries which need 
more food haven’t got the foreign 
currency to pay for it. 

• International commodity agree¬ 
ments are the most hopeful way in 
the long term of reconciling world 
production and sales of the main 
agricultural products. Britain will 
strongly support such agreements if 
they aim at promoting and main¬ 
taining a reasonable level of pro¬ 
duction at prices fair to producer 
and consumer. 

• Whether the European Com¬ 
mon Market will be a good thing or 
not for Commonwealth countries 
will depend on how highly protected 
it is. If the rates of levies and tariffs 
are high, uneconomic production 
will be encouraged, and that will be 
thoroughly bad. 

• Whether Britain joins the Com¬ 
mon Market or not it would not be 
prudent to look for substantial in¬ 
creases in food shipments to Britain. 

• Canada’s export problem, like 
that of Britain’s, will be to exploit 
every single market available with 
the greatest energy and continually 
be on the lookout for new ones. The 
Far East may provide very valuable 
new markets for Canada. 

COMMODITY RESOLUTIONS 

The following is a brief summary 
of the main policy decisions for the 
various commodities agreed to by 
the meeting. 

Hogs. The Federal Government 
will be urged to reinstate immedi¬ 
ately the $3 bonus on Grade “A” 
hogs. The Canada Department of 
Agriculture will be requested to 
conduct research breeding programs 
that will provide market hogs with 
a greater proportion of lean meat, 
thus more closely meeting the re¬ 
quirements oi consumers. The CFA 
Board of Directors is to give con¬ 
sideration to calling an early na¬ 
tional conference of farm organiza- 

(Please turn to page 58) 
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NEW TRACTOR? 
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If you need a new tractor on your farm, but haven’t the 
ready cash to buy one... FIL may be the answer to 
your need. 

A B of M Farm Improvement Loan can put you at 
the wheel of the latest model very quickly. And there’s 
nothing that saves money, time and work on a farm 
quite so much as a modern tractor. 

If your proposition is sound, you can get a B of M 
Farm Improvement Loan for any type of equipment you 
need on your farm. Why not talk to your nearest B of M 
manager? He’ll gladly show you how a Farm Improve- 
\r ment Loan can help you in your operations 
... and how little it costs. 


TO 3 Million CANADIANS 
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FIL the fixer . .. 

his full name is Farm Im¬ 
provement Loan. Give him a 
chance to help fix up your farm . . . 
| he’s economical, convenient, versa- 
. tile. He can do almost anything in 
I making your farm a better farm. 


Bank of Montreal 



WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 
- D2 ?17 
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A great tractor j now even greater 

the NEW -SLqJiXJZA _ ZZZT 0-17 


This new advance version of the great D-17 Tractor 
is the newest tractor in the big 4-plow class. It’s 
designed with the features to match the needs of 
tractor users . . . coast to coast. 

What made the D-17 GREAT? 

POWER-CRATER Engine: Quick responsive power 
that gives more for the fuel dollar. 

TRACTION BOOSTER System: Adds extra 
weight automatically to drive wheels . . . speeds 
jobs . . . saves fuel. 

HAND CLUTCH: Shift on-the-go . .. inching con¬ 
trol when needed . . . live PTO. 

POWER SHIFT WHEELS: The right tread-quick. 

ROLL-SHIFT FRONT AXLE: Safe, easy. 


What makes the SjIA/QA. ITT D-17 even GREATER? 

New Oil Filtering System for the hydraulics and Power 
Director clutches assures longer trouble-free life; Greater 
Oil Capacity for the live hydraulic system to handle more 
or larger remote rams; Big Combination Band and 
Disc Brakes give quick, positive braking action; New 
Dry Air Cleaner with built-in pre-cleaner and automatic 
dirt unloader; plus new oval muffler for quieter operation, 
new headlights on fenders, and many other refinements. 


The Series III D-17 is strong and tough for heavy jobs; 
you can expect efficient low-cost performance on AW Jobs ... 
light or heavy loads. 

You can see it, feel it, and drive it at your Allis-Chalmers 
dealer. Gasoline, diesel and LP gas. 



POWER-CRATER and TRACTION BOOSTER are Aills-Chalmers trademarks 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, CALGARY • EDMONTON 
REGINA • ST. HYACINTHE • TORONTO • WINNIPEG 


ALLIS-CHALMERS Ac 
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BLADDER 

IRRITATION 

MAY DISTURB SLEEP 

After 21 twice as many women as men 
are made miserable by common urinary 
irritation caused by a germ, Escherichia 
Coli. To quickly combat the secondary 
aches, muscular pains and disturbed sleep 
caused by Kidney and Bladder irritations, 
try taking an internal CYSTEX antiseptic 
bath for a few days. All you do is take 
2 little CYSTEX tablets with a glass of 
water. In addition to its cleaning anti¬ 
septic action, CYSTEX is also an analgesic 
pain reliever for Rheumatic Pains, Head¬ 
ache, Backache, and muscular pains. Get 
CYSTEX from druggist. Feel better fast. 


Now Many Wear 

FALSE TEETH 

With More Comfort 

FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To 
eat and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle 
a little FASTEETH on your plates. No 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
Checks “plate odor” (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH at drug counters everywhere. 

Offering English Large Black, the best breed 
in the world for crossbreeding, also 1st cross 
Blue Spotted hybrids. Landrace, Yorkshire. 
Illustrated catalogue. Ask about our packaged 
deals, 2 gilts and 1 unrelated boar. 
TWEDDLE FARMS Fergus Ontario 


IT’S SIMPLE... 

that’s what satisfied owners like 


SUPERIOR CONDITIONING ROLLS. 
You get whisper-quiet conditioning 
with Gehl's wrap-free, herringbone 
rubber roll working against a smooth 
steel roll. Cracks stems from bud to 
butt without damaging leaves. 


The Gehl Cure-All proves 
that a hay conditioner 
doesn’t have to be compli¬ 
cated to do a good job. Its 
simple design makes the 
Cure-All easy to operate . . . 

prevents wrapping to make 
hay conditioning a non-stop 
operation. But, Gehl’s 
simplicity doesn’t sacrifice 
performance. In fact, the 
Cure-All gently and evenly 
crushes the stems, saves the 
leaves and lays the crop 
back on the field, leaves 
down, stems up for faster, 
balanced drying. 

The Cure-All is simple 
in construction, and you’ll 
like the simple price . . . 
plus savings in time and 
labor. Ask your dealer for a 
demonstration. For more 
information, mail the coupon. 


I FLOATING HEIGHT CONTROL. Condi- ■ Prov ince 

tioning height of the Cure-All is easily I jj 

raised or lowered with a hand crank. I ' 

Crank floats to absorb all shocks and I 
jolts. Control helps deliver bigger pay- I 
off in fresh-cut hay, slick grass or I 

heavy-weight alfalfa. I 11-63C 

If your dealer isn’t handling the Gehl line, have him contact Gehl distributors: 
QUE-MAR EQUIPMENT CO., 124 Ave. Labrosse, Pointe Claire, Quebec 
FALCON EQUIPMENT CO., LTD., 299 Danforth Road, Toronto, Ontario 
GRAIN BELT FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., 1920 First Avenue, Regina, Saskatchewan 
NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., Corner 7th Ave. & 6th St., East Calgary, Alberta 
D. N. JAMIESON & SON LTD., 791-3 Erin St., Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Town 


Make us Prove if with 
a Demonstration! 


QUICK-PRESSURE CONTROL. Flip the 
over-center spring pressure release 
and you can quickly clean out sticks, 
stones or wire. Pressure is adjustable 
to meet every crop condition. 


GEHL BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. DO-79-11, 

West Bend, Wis., U.S.A. 


Please send me information on the 
Gehl Cure-All Hay Conditioner. 

□ I am a student. 
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20 Acres of Grass- 
100 Ewes and Their Lambs 


Grazing trials show pasture’s 
carrying capacity can increase 



... [Guide photo 

Managed pasture maintains six ewes and their lambs, per acre, at Nappan. 


W ELL-MANAGED pasture at 
the Nappan Experimental 
Farm, N.S., is giving remark¬ 
able results with sheep. It is carry¬ 
ing 6 ewes or more and their lambs 
to the acre, and grass is so plentiful 
that many of the lambs are ready for 
market, weighing about 90 lb. at 
weaning time in the fall. The lambs 
reach that finish without being 
creep-fed grain. 

The grazing trials go back to 
1960, when 56 ewes and 56 lambs 
grazed 10 acres. The 10-acre field 
was divided into several smaller 
fields, and the sheep rotated from 
one to the other. Growth was so lush 
that the sheep were unable to keep 
all of the grass eaten down. Surplus 
grass was always available. 

In 1961, 70 ewes and 90 lambs 
grazed on 11 acres from May 24 
right through to fall. In 1962, 60 
ewes with 60 lambs grazed the same 
field, but were unable to eat off all 
the grass that grew. 

Say Nappan researchers: It looks 
like a farmer could keep about 100 
ewes and their lambs on a 20-acre 
field all summer. The pasture must 
be managed, of course. This would 
mean applying lime and fertilizer, 
seeding the proper mixtures, rotating 
the flock, and clipping any grass 
that becomes too mature.—D.R.B. V 

Increase 

Beef Herds Properly 

I NCREASED beef consumption in 
Canada and heavy exports of 
beef to the United States have re¬ 
sulted in high prices that are ex¬ 
pected to continue for the foresee¬ 
able future. Prof. Bill Howell of the 
University of Saskatchewan said 
recently. So beef breeders have a 
strong inducement to increase the 
size of their herds but, he added, 
there is a danger that in doing so 
they might keep inferior animals 
for breeding, and depress the qual¬ 
ity of livestock generally. 


He considered that more atten¬ 
tion should be paid to the use of 
better sires, and top bulls could be 
used more extensively through 
artificial breeding. Most bulls used 
for artificial insemination are per¬ 
formance and progeny tested, and 
that testing is much more efficient 
and accurate than with natural mat¬ 
ing. Also, the possibility of intro¬ 
ducing or transmitting disease is 
virtually eliminated with artificial 
breeding, crossbreeding is made 
easier, and it is less costly than 
natural mating. 

Prof. Howell pointed out that 
more artificial breeding is done with 
dairy than with beef herds, since 
dairy herds are more adaptable to 
this method. However, recent devel¬ 
opments make it easier to apply A.I. 
to beef herds, and it is being used 
more in community pastures and 
large range herds. V 

When You 
Implant Steers 

A T a recent Livestock Feeding 
and Management day held at 
the CDA Research Station, Leth¬ 
bridge, Alta., Dr. Sid Slen, head 
of the animal science section, gave 
some tips on hormone implanting: 

1. Don’t implant your cattle too 
late in the feeding period. It is vital 
to the beef industry that no residues 
be found in our meat products, 
especially meat destined for export. 

2. Place the implant in the ear 
because this part of the animal is 
discarded. There have been lawsuits 
over implant material found in meat 
waste products sold as mink feed. 

3. When you implant, insert the 
needle and then release the implant 
as you draw the needle out. This 
will reduce the danger of crushing 
the cartridge. 

4. When you’re implanting in hot 
weather, arrange to cool the cart¬ 
ridges in some manner before you 
insert them. If an implant becomes 
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soft and crushes, it will dissolve too 
rapidly and you’ll have a very dis¬ 
turbed animal on your hands. 

5. If you are holding cattle in 
your feedlot only about 30 days, 
don’t implant at all, give them the 
hormone in their feed. 

In tests at Lethbridge, the best 
overall gains were made when ani¬ 
mals were given a single implant 
early in the feeding season. A second 
implant at mid-season increased 
gains a little but didn’t pay its way. 

To date, hormones and antibiotics 
are the only feed additives that have 
consistently produced good results 
when fed to certain classes of live¬ 
stock, said Dr. Slen—C.V.F. V 

Swine A.I. 

Is a Reality 

A FULL-SCALE artificial breed¬ 
ing service for swine has been 
launched by the Waterloo 
Cattle Breeding Association in On¬ 
tario. This Association carried out a 
successful trial program last winter, 
and has now made the decision to 
offer the service on a regular basis. It 
represents the first such service to be 
offered in Canada. 

Manager Roy Snyder reports that 
9 boars, with a superior advanced 
registry background, have been pur¬ 
chased, and that 3 more boars, 
owned by the Ontario Veterinary 
College, are also available to it. 
The group consists of 8 Yorkshires, 
3 Landrace and 1 Lacombe. 

Since boar semen cannot be 
frozen, the unit is establishing boar 
studs at Guelph, Clinton, and For¬ 
mosa, Ont., so that fresh semen will 
be available every day in all the 
areas. Service fees being charged are 
the same as for cattle insemination. 

Snyder suggests that the program 
should have several benefits to dis¬ 
trict farmers. It will free them of 
the need to keep their own boars. 
It will make available to them the 
best boars that can be obtained, and 
should help many of them double 
or triple the percentage of A grade 
carcasses they produce, within 2 or 
3 generations. 

In announcing the new swine pro¬ 
gram, Snyder added that a new A.I. 
program for goats was being offered 
as well. He said that outstanding 
bucks of the Saanen, Nubian, Al¬ 
pine, and Toggenburg breeds are 
now available, and their services are 
being offered through all of the 
unit’s regular technicians.—D.R.B. V 


Beware 
Of Blackleg 

V ACCINATION against blackleg 
should be given to all cattle 
under 2 years of age that are being 
pastured this season, says Dr. D. G. 
Dale of Macdonald College, Que. He 
points out that this is an inexpensive 
precaution against a fatal disease. 
The loss of one animal would more 
than pay for vaccine used in a life¬ 
time. 

Organisms causing blackleg can 
persist for many years in the soil. 
Therefore, all young cattle in areas 
where the disease has ever occurred 
should be protected. V 



PAVED BARNYARD 


MODERN FARM IMPROVEMENTS IN 


RESTORATION 




MADE WITH 


«nA0A CEMent 

Put concrete to work for you to save time and money indoors 
and out. Here are just some of the ways it puts modern farm 
operation on a profitable basis. Experience proves that con¬ 
crete improvements pay for themselves in a few years, are 
good for a lifetime. 


POULTRY HOUSE 



FEED BUNK 




CULVERTS 


MILKING PARLOR 
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§| Ask for these two high quality products 
™ for all your concrete work. Available at 
® your building materials supplier. 
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GET THIS FREE 116-PAGE BOOK OF SUGGESTIONS 



CANADA CEMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 

Canada Cement Building, Phillips Square, Montreal. 
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LIVESTOCK 


WESTEEL 


McKEE BROS. LIMITED 


ELMIRA 

ONTARIO 


MAKE YOUR DOLLARS 
GO FURTHER 

Benefit from Bulk Feed Discounts! 

Store your feeds 
in a 

fWESTEES 


What It Means 
to Have an SPF Herd 


Saskatchewan vet. outlines the advantages 
and the precautions that must be taken 


S WINE producers who have been 
struggling unsuccessfully with 
atrophic rhinitis and virus 
pneumonia for some time might be 
interested in SPF (specific pathogen 
free) pigs, says Dr. V. E. Senior, 
Saskatchewan’s provincial veterinar¬ 
ian. These SPF pigs are produced by 
removing the unborn from sows by 
surgery and, having broken the 
chain of infection by this method, 
the pigs are isolated to keep them 
free of rhinitis and pneumonia. 

Both these diseases can be picked 
up at any age, but are often caught 
at birth as soon as the little pig 
contacts its environment. Often, Dr. 
Senior says, these conditions exist 
without being noticeable, and the 
only way to confirm the diagnosis 
is with a post-mortem. There is no 
vaccine for control, and antibiotics 
are of little use except to curb 
secondary infections. 

Once the SPF herd is established, 
natural birth and feeding eventually 
become possible. But it still must 
be kept in virtual isolation if 
permanent freedom from rhinitis 
and virus pneumonia is to be main¬ 
tained. 

Dr. Senior warns that “specific 
pathogen free” does not mean that 
a pig has been bred for disease 
resistance. It is still as susceptible to 
disease as a pig produced by con¬ 
ventional methods. So an SPF pig 
has to be handled with well above 
the average precautions to prevent 
the reintroduction of disease. At 
no stage must it be in contact with 
pigs not from an SPF source—it can¬ 
not enter shows and exhibitions, 
purchase of replacements is limited 
to SPF sources, visitors are not wel¬ 
come, and if buyers wish to inspect 
the pigs, they must disinfect their 
boots before entering the pig com¬ 
pound. 

Dr. Senior lists several advantages 
to be gained from an SPF herd: 

• Major swine disease, such as 
atrophic rhinitis and virus pneu¬ 
monia would be eliminated. 

• There would be greater feed 
efficiency in many cases, and pigs 
would reach market weight earlier 
than diseased pigs. 

• Mortality would be lower. 

• Selection of breeding stock 
would be better due to the fact that 
swine growth would be unrestricted 
by disease. 

• Drug expense would be less. 

• Profits would be greater. 
Farmers in Saskatchewan think¬ 
ing about starting an SPF herd are 
invited to contact the Veterinary 
Division, Saskatchewan Department 
of Agriculture, Regina. V 


tural College advise. They point out 
that selection of good breeding stock 
is essential, and it should be done 
before pigs are marketed. V 


How Fat 
for Fat Stock? 


VV not a lot, according to Dr. 

R. H. Ingram of the meat 
laboratory at the Ontario Agricul¬ 
tural College. He says the amount 
of fat needed for greatest palata- 
bility depends to some extent on the 
cooking method. Only a small 
amount of fat is desirable in cooking 
pot roasts, Swiss steak, or stew. But 
in an open pan in a dry oven, or for 
broiling steaks, a moderate amount 
of fat is necessary. 

Dr. Ingram reports that the meat 
manager at the retail store prefers 
to buy for his customers the moder¬ 
ately fatter beef carcasses in the 
Canada Choice and Good grades. 
The meat packing plant, in turn, will 
pay the livestock producer more for 
moderately well-finished cattle that 
grade Good or Choice. But neither 
the packer nor the retailer wants 
very fat cattle, because more fat 
must be trimmed and this excess does 
not contribute to the eating quality. 

It costs the cattle producer much 
more to feed for fattening than for 
producing lean, says Dr. Ingram. 
Some cattle, particularly those of 
dairy breeding, do not deposit fat 
as readily as others. It doesn’t pay 
the producer to try to finish this 
type. The beef breeds have been 
developed to deposit fat efficiently. 

To produce the best eating beef 
most economically, the feeder of 
beef cattle must judge the time for 
marketing accurately t o insure 
enough fat covering, but not too 
much. Overfat, wasty cattle are not 
worth as much to the packing plant 
or to the retailer. But, Dr. Ingram 
adds, don’t forget that consumers 
want tender, juicy, flavorful beef, 
and there is no substitute for fat in 
moderate amounts. V 


Meet rising costs by storing 
and handling formula feeds 
in bulk. 

Eliminates bags. 

Minimizes handling — waste 
— spoilage — damage from 
birds and rodents. 

Saves hours of time and 
heavy labor. 

WESTEEL Bulk Feed Tanks are made from corrosion-resistant 
galvanized steel, in sections which can be quickly and easily 
assembled. 

Get years of dependable, low-cost, trouble-free service with 
a WESTEEL Tank. 

See your local WESTEEL dealer or write for information and prices. 


Centre draw-off and Side 
draw-off models. Capacities 
2.6 to 28.2 tons. 


PRODUCTS LIMITED 

An all-Canadian, Canada-wide organization 

Plants and Offices: WINNIPEG, REGINA, SASKATOON, CALGARY. 

EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, MONTREAL 
Sales Offices at: London, Ottawa, Quebec, St. John, Halifax 


^BS^i PERFECT 

CATTLE AND V 
V EARTAGS 

Manitoba Stencil and Stamp Works Ltd 

“CAIL’S,” 494',4 MAIN ST.. WINNIPEG 


G R A S S L AN D—H A R VE STE R 

WITH 

THE NEW CLIPPER HEAD 


Worming 
Before Pasture 

P ROTECT the spring lamb crop 
from worm parasites by 


Now your "ONE-MAN” McKee Grassland Harvester can be equip¬ 
ped with the exclusive "McKee” clipper head. One hundred and 
fifty free-swinging knives cut the grass off and clip it into short 
lengths. 

The exclusive one-man feature allows you to fill a silo single- 
handed. No more waiting for the gang to show up, go right ahead 
with your own outfit, when the weather is right. 

Write to-day for full details of machine and the full line of attach¬ 
ments; the clipper head for zero grazing and grass silage, hay 
pick-up, corn attachment and the McKee self-unloading forage box. 

THE McKEE SYSTEM IS A COMPLETE SYSTEM 


worm¬ 
ing the ewes before the flock is 
turned out to pasture. If this is not 
done, pastures will soon become con¬ 
taminated with parasite eggs from 
the ewes’ droppings. Lambs starting 
to graze can become heavily infested 
with parasites and lose weight seri¬ 
ously, or may even die. 

Dr. D. G. Dale of Macdonald Col¬ 
lege, Que., who issues the warning, 
says phenothiazine is the best drug 
available for worming. Where the 
size of the flock justifies the expen¬ 
diture, an automatic drenching de¬ 
vice, known as the “Phillips Phen- 
master,” simplifies the job. V 


W HEN you are selecting breed¬ 
ing gilts, pick your pigs from 
good-tempered, heavy milking sows 
before the litters are weaned, swine 
researchers at the Ontario Agricul- 
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BUILT BY FARMERS-FOR FARMERS 


CHANGE IN U.G.G 


Recognize it? It’s beginning to appear on elevators 
across the prairies. A new sign. A symbol. A trade¬ 
mark. The new linked “U.G.G.” is all these things— 
and a whale of a lot more. Most of all — a sign of 
changing times. Fifty years ago the first U.G.G. 
elevator sign appeared. People were dubious. Some 
were downright sceptical. Sure United Grain 
Growers was the first co-operative grain company 
launched by prairie farmers. But it wouldn’t last. It 
wouldn’t last because it couldn’t match the experi¬ 
ence, the resources (“the know-how”) of old line 
companies. 

Well United Grain Growers lasted all right! 

It lasted because it gave a businesslike meaning to 
the co-operative idea. 

It grew to become Canada’s greatest grain company 
and one of the largest in the world. Today U.G.G. 
directly serves more than 50,000 farmer-members. 
And almost 50,000 more through the many extra 
services it pioneered. Feeds. Chemicals., Insurance. 
But most of all — we like to think U.G.G. has grown 
because it provides the best grain handling service 
available. That’s what this symbol stands for. 

Your new symbol has kept parts of the earlier U.G.G. 
signs: the shield as a defence against those who 
selfishly exploit the grain grower : the letters 
“U.G.G.”, linked in a chain, as the strength of West¬ 
ern farmers working together. 

The problems that farmers face now are less obvious, 
more subtle. They are often hard to understand and 
even harder to solve. Your new U.G.G. symbol shows 
that United Grain Growers is changing. It is keep¬ 
ing pace so that it can meet the needs of farm people 
in the future. 







U BLEACH 


Best disinfectant for the 
whole farm. Most economical. 
Takes only 5 oz. of JAVEX 
to a gallon of water for 
hygienically clean results. 



You’ll find JAVEX 


excellent for disinfecting barn, 
pens, poultry houses, 
feeding troughs and 
kennels, too. 



EXPERTLY DISINFECTS YET 

COSTS LESS!!! 



JAVEX is a registered trademark? 



When to 
Pasture Cows 

T HE best indicators for turning 
cows out to pasture in spring 
are pasture growth, tempera¬ 
ture, and the dampness of the soil. 
If pasture was grazed very closely 
last autumn, says Prof. M. A. Mac¬ 
Donald of Macdonald College, Que., 
cows should not be turned out as 
early as in seasons when there was 
an adequate “old bottom” or old 
pasture left at stabling time in the 
fall. The reason for this is that young 
pasture, although very high in pro¬ 
tein and vitamins, is very low in dry 
matter. The lush, highly digestible 
pasture at 3 or 4 inches may con¬ 
tain 90 per cent water, and the dairy 
cow will have to eat large amounts 
of pasture to take in an adequate 
amount of energy. 

When there is a mixture of new 
growth with pasture aftermath left 
from last year, there is a better bal¬ 
ance between high-protein, digest¬ 
ible new growth, and the low-pro¬ 
tein, relatively high - energy old 
growth. New growth without after- 
math can lower the butterfat. 

Dampness and texture of soil 
have an influence on the date of 
turnout. The dairy cow’s feet exert 
about the same pressure on pastures 
as that of most farm tractors. If pas¬ 
ture’s too soft to work with a trac¬ 
tor, it is certainly too soft to turn 
out the dairy herd. As soil hardens 
and temperature rises, pasture 
growth follows. When growth is at 
least 8 inches, turn the cows out 
during the day. When evening tem¬ 
peratures tend to stay above 40° to 
45°, and any rains are warmed, 
cows may be left out overnight. 

It is a good idea to reduce the 
level of protein in the dairy concen¬ 
trate ration when pasture quality is 
good. This does not mean that a 
dairyman seeking high levels of pro¬ 
duction per animal should stop feed¬ 
ing concentrates when they go out 
on pasture. Pasture won’t supply 
enough energy for a high producer. 

When pastures are lush and cows 
begin to scour, offer them dry hay 
before turning them out after each 
milking. This is also recommended 
for prevention of bloat. V 

Late Winter 
Feeding for Milk 

T OWARD the end of the winter 
feeding period, make sure that 
your cows have priority as far as 
feed is concerned, so that they can 
maintain milk yields and quality. R. 
P. Dixon, Alberta’s dairy cattle 
improvement supervisor, says that 
you should always feed cows accord¬ 
ing to milk yield, using only good 
quality feed and, when necessary, 
a concentrate dairy supplement. 

There is always a tendency to¬ 
ward changes in composition of the 


milk as winter progresses. This is 
mainly in the solids-not-fat content, 
and it is very often caused by poor 
feed. The amount of concentrates 
needed will depend upon the quality 
of hay and silage. The solids-not-fat 
can also be affected by the cow’s 
age, breed, stage of lactation, and 
disease. 

It is a lack of carbohydrates 
rather than protein that causes a low 
solids-not-fat level. With silage of 
medium and low quality, it has been 
reported that milk tends to a sig¬ 
nificant solids-not-fat deficiency. 

Butterfat doesn’t show so much 
variation during the winter, but 
proper feeding and management are 
very important. V 

Make Use 
of "Cow Power" 

O you know what “cow power” 
is? Peter Herner of the Mani¬ 
toba Department of Agriculture 
explains it this way: Most dairy cows 
have the ability for high production 
as a result of artificial insemination 
and generally better breeding over 
the past decade. The “cow power” 
of a dairy herd is the ability and 
extent to which cows will respond 
with increased milk production to 
good feed and care. 

The first step is to see that your 
cows get all the good quality hay 
they will eat — this is usually the 
cheapest source of nutrients. If the 
roughage is not of the best quality, 
you may need to add a protein 
supplement to the feed grain. 

Cows with access to all the rough- 
age they can eat should have their 
grain increased as long as the extra 
amount of milk pays for the cost of 
additional grain. This may vary from 
cow to cow, and the way to check 
it is to weigh and record how much 
grain you feed to each cow, weigh 
and record the amount of milk pro¬ 
duced in a day by each cow, and 
then increase grain feeding gradu¬ 
ally, giving each cow one extra 
pound of grain each day. Do this as 
long as she will eat it readily, or 
until she receives 1 lb. of grain for 
each 2 to 2V2 lb. of milk. After 2 
weeks, again weigh the milk from 
each cow and you will discover 
which cows give enough extra milk 
to pay for extra grain. 

With milk at 5^ per pound and 
grain at 2 V 2 ^ per pound, it’s eco¬ 
nomical to feed up to 2 lb. of extra 
grain for every 1 lb. extra of milk. 
For those cows not producing 
enough milk to pay for extra feed, 
reduce their grain ration gradually. 

Keep in mind, says Mr. Herner, 
that production drops off with ad¬ 
vancing lactation. 

Increased grain feeding means 
closer attention to each cow. Some 
will respond to heavier grain feed¬ 
ing, others may not, and it’s im¬ 
portant to keep accurate individual 
milk records and feed costs. V 




'FRANKLIN 


CCSBacterin 

COMPLETE BLACKLEG PROTECTION 

BLACKLEG 

and MALIGNANT EDEMA 

Get a Wide Margin of Extra Potency 

Complete Catalog Free on Request 

Stockmen should keep a copy of 
the latest Franklin catalog at hand 
for ready reference, as it sets forth 
data covering livestock disease con¬ 
trol as well as hundreds of suggest¬ 
ions for the more efficient handling 
| of livestock. 

Describes and prices the complete 
line. Free from your local Franklin 
Dealer, or by mail. 

FBANKLIN SERUM CO. of CANADA, Ltd. 

526 - 7th Ave. S.E., Calgary, Alberta_ 


DEPENDABLE IMMUNITY 



MEN 

PAST 40 

Troubled with GETTING UP NIGHTS 
Pains in BACK, HIPS, LEGS 
Tiredness, LOSS OF VIGOR 

If you are a victim of these symptoms 
then your troubles may be traced to 
Glandular Inflammation. Glandular In¬ 
flammation is a constitutional disease and 
medicines that give merely temporary re¬ 
lief cannot be expected to remove the 
causes of your troubles. 

Neglect of Glandular Inflammation 
often leads to premature old age, and in¬ 
curable conditions. The past year, men 
from 1,000 communities have been suc¬ 
cessfully treated here at Excelsior Springs. 
They have found soothing relief and a new 
outlook on life. 

The Excelsior Medical Clinic, devoted 
to the treatment of diseases peculiar to 
older men by NON-SURGICAL Methods 
has a New FREE BOOK that tells how 
these troubles may be corrected by proven 
Non-Surglcal treatments. This book may 
prove of utmost importance to you. 

Excelsior Medical Clinic, Dept. B8755, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


TO ALL 

POULTRYMEN 

AND 


HOG RAISERS 



nf-180 in your poultry and hog 
feeds provides maximum protection 
against stress and disease. 

When trouble strikes use nf-180 
medicated feed, available from your 
dealer. 

Detailed information is available 
on request. 

(VieBlIl) (CANADA) LIMITED 

V ^ ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 

‘Registered Trademark 


Our best egg producers Cashman Hi-Cash 
Production pullets, also available all other 
popular egg and dual-purpose breeds. Broiler 
chicks Vantress X Arbor Acres Line 50, Cobb's 
White Rocks. Illustrated catalogue. 

TWEDDLE CHICK HATCHERIES LIMITED 
Fergus Ontario 
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T HERE are yards on both sides 
of the shelters, and these are 
used alternately. When a yard is 
rested, all the manure is scraped off 
without disturbing the topsoil. They 
aim to keep yards dry and free of 


[Guide photos 

View of some of the plywood turkey shelters from high ground on the north 
side, which provides some extra protection for the flock of 20,000 birds. 


a Beatty water system can 
increase your milk cheque 
by as much as 20% 

and give you 13 eggs to the dozen! 


Did you realize that a cow may need as much as 30 
gallons of water a day to produce 100 lbs of milk? 
A hundred cooped hens need up to 10 gallons a day. 
If you don’t have plenty of water available at all 
times you’re losing profit in meat, milk and eggs! 

A Beatty Water System, bringing water to your 
stock, keeping it before them at all times can in¬ 
crease your milk production by as much as 10 to 
25% . . . your hens can produce bigger eggs and 
more eggs, you might get 13 eggs for every dozen 
you’re getting now just by supplying adequate 
water. 

Does your old system need renewing? Do you 
need a new water system? Beatty Water-Supply 
Specialists have designed Beatty pressure water 
systems that are giving top service to thousands of 
farms, homes and cottages. There’s a Beatty Pump 
and Water System to meet your precise water re¬ 
quirements. If you are in a bad water area, a Beatty 
water conditioning filter can make good useable 
water out of almost any source of supply. A Beatty 
Water Softener can pay for itself in savings on 
soap alone. 


Beatty jet pumps 


More capacity from greater depths ! Beatty 
shallow well Jet connects to a 40' deep well 
pump without extra parts. For deeper wells 
you simply exchange the ejector. Beatty 
Jet Pumps are easy to install, operate 
quietly, and at lowest cost. 

Your local Beatty Dealer also carries 
the famous Beatty Direct Drive Shallow 
Well and Deep Well Piston Pumps and a 
wide range of Submergibles. 


Gerry Crawford, Wynyard, Sask., with 
one foot resting on plywood feeder. 


$18,000, including plumbing and 
wiring. Each building covers 4,000 
square feet, which is sufficient for 
2,000 birds at 2 square feet apiece. 
The supports, located at the sides, 
are treated poles sunk 2% to 3 feet 
in the ground. 

Moveable feeders are also made 
of plywood, and each can hold 200 
lb. of feed. These are placed along 
both sides of the shelters and out 
in the yards. They are filled by a 
wagon with an auger. 

In summer, the west side of the 
shelter is open, and the east side is 
partially open. Both ends are closed, 
and high ground on the north side 
gives added protection. In winter, 
the shelters are never closed com¬ 
pletely, because turkeys need to 
have the wind kept off them but not 
the air. Wind is what bothers them 
most, even in warm weather. 

The birds will often sleep out in 
the yards in almost any weather, but 
go into the shelters at dawn when 
the temperature drops. Shelters also 
offer shade from hot sun. The bronze 
turkeys need more shade than the 
white, but can withstand the cold 
better. An important function of the 
shelters is to give protection against 


GET YOUR FREE 142 PAGE BEATTY BARN BOOK 

Here are photographs of over 300 of Canada’s finest 
barns. Over 30 complete blueprints, drawn to scale, 
tell you how to lay-out your stalls and equipment, 
gutters and alleys, water supply and ventilation, to 
help you manage your time better. This book was 
designed by Beatty’s Barn Specialists for you who 
are building, remodelling, or just planning for it in 
the years ahead. Whatever type of stock you feed or 
barn layout you’ll need for top feeding efficiency, you’ll 
find most of your answers in Beatty’s free 142 page 
Barn Book. 


BEATTY BROS. LIMITED, FERGUS, ONTARIO 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me, free of charge: 

□ Beatty Barn Book #1 

I would like further information on: 

□ Beatty’s Jet Pumps 

□ Beatty Shallow Well Piston Pumps 

□ Beatty Deep Well Working Heads 

□ Beatty Submergible Pumps 

□ Beatty Water Softeners 

□ Beatty Water Conditioning Filters 

□ Beatty Sump Pumps 

I am Building □ Remodelling □ Other □ 
Size of my barn_ 


My name is. 


My address is 


BEATTY BROS. LIMITED 

FERGUS, ONTARIO 

SAINT JOHN, N.B. • MONTREAL • TORONTO • FERGUS 
WINNIPEG . EDMONTON • NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


Concession or Range. 


My nearest town is 


February 1963 
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Need Hydraulics 
today's 
efficient 
implements 


to handle 


Double your tractor’s 

work range with an 

v\\ //// 

>live; 

HYDRAULIC SYSTEM 


Has your tractor cm outdated hydraulic 
system or perhaps none at all? Your 
dealer can give it hydraulic power with 
lift to spare by installing an M & W 
Live Hydraulic System, specifically engi¬ 
neered to fit your tractor . . . enabling 
you to work with the latest labour-sav¬ 
ing hydraulically controlled implements. 



An M & W Live Hydraulic System provides instantaneous and 
continuous control, completely independent of transmission, clutch 
and P.T.O.—operating with the tractor moving or standing. It will 
give you finger-tip control of loaders, dozers, plows, discs and 
all today's most efficient equipment . . . both mounted and trail¬ 
ing types. Write for free literature. 

QUE-MAR EQUIPMENT 
124 Labrosse Avenue 
Pointe-Claire, Quebec 

FALCON EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 

299 Danforth Rd., Scarborough, Ont. 

530 First Street, London, Ont. 

ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

980 Pacific Ave., Winnipeg 3, Man. 


GRAIN BELT FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 
1920 1st Avenue, Regina, Sask. 

2025 Quebec Ave., Saskatoon, Sask. 

ALBERTA and BRITISH COLUMBIA: 

NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 
Cor. of 7th Avenue and 6th St. E. 
Calgary, Alta. 
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Inside one ot the shelters, showing how the sides can be open or closed. 


weeds, allowing the sun to act as a 
sanitizer. 

In cold weather, says Gerry Craw¬ 
ford, when turkeys spend more time 
in the shelters, they need a good 
supply of straw, otherwise they 
might pile up to avoid the wet, and 
many of them can be lost by crush¬ 
ing and suffocation. 

Water comes from a 220 ft. well, 
with a pump down at the 120 ft. 
level. This delivers 3,000 gallons a 
day. The water has a high iron con¬ 
tent but the turkeys thrive on it. 

Saskatchewan’s family farm im¬ 
provement branch assisted in plan¬ 
ning the water system, and supplied 
the pipes at cost. They also helped 
to lay out the sewage system. 

All in all, Gerry Crawford says 
they’re well satisfied with the low- 
cost shelters. V 


Calcium 
for Layers 

W HAT is known as "layer fa¬ 
tigue” may occur among high- 
producing pullets, if they continue 
to lay on a diet that is deficient in 
calcium. The remedy is more cal¬ 
cium, says R. H. McMillan, Alberta’s 
poultry commissioner. 

Normal pullets have built-in 
“safety valves” that cut off the 
supply from the pituitary glands as 
soon as their bodies become low in 
calcium. This not only stops the 
formation of shells but egg produc¬ 
tion too. But, with some high-pro¬ 
ducing pullets, it doesn’t seem to 
work that way. The level of calcium 
in their blood falls as they continue 
to lay. These chickens make up the 
deficiency from their bones. V 



Corn Likes 
Poultry Manure 

W HEN using poultry manure, 
apply the right amounts to 
the right crop—and the right 
crop is corn, says Prof. Tom Lane 
of the Ontario Agricultural College. 
He reckons that 1 ton of dry poultry 
manure, or 4 tons of fresh, wet drop¬ 
pings will be sufficient for 1 acre of 
corn land. This provides about 100 
lb. of nitrogen per acre. But, in ad¬ 
dition to poultry manure, apply 200 
to 300 lb. of 0-12-24 to make a com¬ 
plete fertilizer. 

Much higher levels of poultry 
manure, up to 8 tons per acre, have 
been applied without noticeably bad 
effects on corn, but oat crops have 
lodged badly in the following year. 
Soil tests should be made periodi¬ 
cally to find what the soil needs. 

One ton of broiler manure, con¬ 
sisting of first droppings and litter, 
equals about 300 lb. of 10-10-10 
commercial fertilizer. One ton of 
fresh hen manure, without litter, 
equals about 300 lb. of 10-10-5. The 


nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash in 
a ton of poultry manure are worth 
about $10. 

Commercial fertilizer can be used 
in place of manure, but the fact that 
manure puts organic matter into the 
soil and releases its nitrogen more 
slowly cannot be overlooked. This is 
exactly what the corn crop wants. V 

Good Seed 
Avoids Trouble 

SE more certified seed, says F. 
F. Mohler, president of the 
Saskatchewan branch of the Cana¬ 
dian Seed Growers’ Association. 
Speaking at the branch’s annual 
meeting, Mr. Mohler said that early 
last year there were farmers in 
rapeseed producing areas who had a 
problem with contamination by cul¬ 
tivated mustard. 

Rapeseed, he continued, could be 
a very important alternative crop in 
the Saskatchewan farm economy. Its 
use is increasing both at home and 
abroad in cooking oils, and they 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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on your seed treating costs! 


FIGURE YOUR SAVINGS HERE 


Treatment 

1962 

cost per bu.* 

1963 

cost per bu. 

YOU SAVE 

Drinox 

28.20 

16.60 

11.60 or 41% 

Pandrinox 

42.00 

26.50 

15.50 or 37% 

Pentadrin 

28.80 

18.60 

10.20 or 35% 

Pa nogen 

6.10 

■ 5.50 

0.60 or 10% 

♦Based on seeding rate of IVi bu. per acre 


Save up to 15 !/ 2 $ per bushel on seed treating costs this year—with 
premium-quality chemicals from Morton. You save 10% right away 
with the new, across-the-board price cut. On wireworm control 
chemicals —Drinox, Pandrinox, and Pentadrin — you save an extra 
25% to 30% with the new, lower dosage rates. In the Morton line, 
there’s a chemical exactly right for your needs—fungicide, wireworm- 
killer, dual-purpose, even a non-mercurial treatment And each 
comes in an easy-to-use Pano-Sling bottle, fully equipped with 
Pandri-meter applicator. It’s the biggest bargain in seed treatment 
... yours exclusively with these premium-quality seed treatments— 

3\tw<jen Drinox® 

LIQUID FUNGICIDE LIQUID INSECTICIDE 

3*andUKox* tyektaduK® 

LIQUID DUAL-PURPOSE TREATMENT LIQUID DUAL-PURPOSE NON-MERCURIAL 
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MORTON CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED 

345 Higgins Avenue • Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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SOILS AND CROPS 


This spring... 

be sure sow 
CHRTINIED seed 

Today’s high cost of producing cereals, 
pasture, hay and cash crops requires top 
quality seed. Anything less jeopardizes 
your whole investment. Fortunately, you 
can now choose Canada Certified seed and 
be sure. 


To protect you: 



1 New crop strains offering higher 
yields and better performances 
have been developed. 



2 These are field tested under 
various growing conditions through¬ 
out Canada. 



3 Foundation crops grown by members of The Canadian Seed Growers' 
Association are closely checked in both field and laboratory for varietal 
identity, purity, germination, disease and weeds. Only crops meeting high 
standards qualify for certification. 


■ 

1 






With CERTIHIED seed you can be sure of ... 


High seed quality ... of the varieties recom¬ 



mended for your area . . . offering surer yields 
and resulting in better grades, less 
dockage, more meat and 
milk per acre. 


CERTIFIED SEED IS SOLD ONLY 
UNDER THIS SEAL OF QUALITY. 


CSGA-I60A 


Look for this 
when you buy seed. 


Prepared by The Canadian 
Seed Growers'Association, 
Inc., in the interest of 
Canadian agriculture. 


(Continued from page 26) 
could not be too careful in produc¬ 
ing a mustard-free crop. That could 
be assured by using certified seed. 

Mr. Mohler also pointed out that 
cereal growers could use a good deal 
more pedigreed seed to advantage. 
Quality of Canadian wheat was be¬ 
coming increasingly important, and 
European Common Market countries 
would want only strong wheats. V 

Ergot Is 
the Target 

S TEPS should be taken to re¬ 
duce the ergot left over from 
the unusually heavy infesta¬ 
tion of 1962. 

Roy McKenzie, director of Sas¬ 
katchewan’s Plant Industry Branch, 
says that the most important method 
of controlling ergot is to plant cereal 
seed, if infected with ergot, deeper 
than 2 inches. Ergot spore structures 
rarely emerge from that depth. 
Fields with ergot bodies in the soil 
could be cultivated to bury the 
bodies deeper than 2 inches. 

But there is something that can 
be done before spring. Mr. Mc¬ 
Kenzie recommends that ergotty 
grain should be run through a fan¬ 
ning mill to produce clean seed. 
Screenings from this operation 
should not be fed to livestock, be¬ 
cause they are quite possibly toxic, 
but should be burned. An alternative 
is to sow clean seed from 1961. 

Remember that rye, a common 
carrier of ergot, should not be fol¬ 
lowed by rye, wheat, or barley. A 
field known to be infested heavily 
with ergot could have oats, flax, 
rapeseed, alfalfa, or sweet corn. It 
is also worth knowing that bread 
wheat is more resistant to ergot than 
durum is. 

Help to prevent the spread of 
ergot by cutting roadside grasses just 
before heading alongside fields in¬ 
fested in 1962. It might help also 
to seed ergot-resistant crops, such 
as oats and flax, in fields near grassed 
areas that were infested last year. V 

Better with 
Lincoln and Chief 

N EW varieties of brome and inter¬ 
mediate wheatgrass showed 
yield advantages of 13 per cent from 
1958 to 1962 at the Brandon Ex¬ 
perimental Farm, Man. 

A. T. H. Gross reports that Lin¬ 
coln brome went 12 per cent above 
commercial brome yields in the 5- 
year period. In 1962, Lincoln 
yielded 20 per cent higher than com¬ 
mercial. 

In the same 5 years, Chief inter¬ 
mediate wheatgrass yielded 14 per 
cent more than commercial. V 

Stop 15,000 
Unwelcome Guests 

ILD mustard, long a problem 
weed in Ontario, can be con¬ 
trolled by a host of safe and effective 
chemicals. It’s worth controlling it. 
A mustard plant will take about a 
nint of water from the soil each day. 


It will use twice the nitrogen and 
phosphorus, and four times the pot¬ 
ash, needed for an oat plant. If it 
matures, 15,000 seeds will be re¬ 
turned to the soil, and the seeds can 
live for many years. 

The Ontario Department of Agri¬ 
culture recommends the following: 

2.4- D and MCP on grain and 
corn. 

2.4- DB on grain seeded down to 
hay-pasture mixtures, where the 
legumes are mostly alfalfa. 

Commercial mixtures of MCPB 
and MCP on grain seeded down to 
hay-pasture mixtures, where the 
legumes are mostly clovers. 

Atrazine 50W for pre - emergence 
or early post-emergence in corn. V 

Pack, Harrow 
and Rodweed 

IELDS can be increased by us¬ 
ing the packer, the harrow, and 
the rodweeder for tillage after seed¬ 
ing. The packer is used mainly to 
improve the seedbed, encouraging 
better germination and emergence. 
The harrow and rodweeder are both 
for weed control and packing. 

W. E. Johnson of the Saskatche¬ 
wan Department of Agriculture says 
that the harrow should always be 
used with weed control in mind, 
which means 5 to 10 days after seed¬ 
ing, depending on germination and 
general conditions. It will also break 
any crust that may have formed 
through showers after seeding. 

Rod weeding should be done 
when shoots on the cereal are not 
more than Vi in. high. Conditions 
will affect the timing and, if the 
crop germinates quickly, it is dif¬ 
ficult to delay rodweeding long 
enough for good wild oat control. 
Late rodweeding may thin a crop. V 

What to Do 
with Gray Speck 

I F you had trouble with gray speck 
on oats last summer, grow the 
Glen variety, which has consider¬ 
able tolerance to the disease, advises 
O. G. Bratvold, Alberta’s crop im¬ 
provement supervisor. 

Gray speck is caused by a lack of 
available manganese in the soil, and 
it mainly affects oats, but is some¬ 
times found in wheat and barley. 
A diseased field usually has an un¬ 
thrifty, patchy, or brownish appear¬ 
ance. Numerous small dead spots 
appear along leaves, and these 
spots vary from light-green to gray, 
and later from whitish to brown. 

The first sign of gray speck 
usually occurs when the fourth or 
fifth leaf develops. Breaking over of 
the leaf two-thirds of the way down 
from the tip is a very characteristic 
symptom. A few spots may have 
little effect on the crop, but moder¬ 
ated heaw damage can reduce the 
yield. If there’s a very severe man¬ 
ganese deficiency, the crop may not 
head out at all, and it can cause 
plants to die. 

Fertilizing with manganese in 
soluble form will help if there’s a 
slight deficiency. But the best de¬ 
fense is to plant tolerant varieties. V 
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SOILS AND CROPS 


NITROGEN: PROTEIN BUILDER FOR BARLEY 



Rye and Oats 
for Emergency 
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Jim Langille examining good stand 
of rye and oats to provide pasture. 


R YE and oats, seeded together 
in the spring, can provide 
excellent emergency summer 
pasture. That’s the view of research 
officer Jim Langille of the Nappan 
Experimental Farm, N.S. 

Langille points out that seed is 
readily available and cheap, and can 
provide good stands of highly palat¬ 
able forage. Trials at the farm so far 
have shown that the rye will stool 
out quickly, giving an early growth 
of leaves. The oats grow higher to 
balance out the stand. When seeded 
at the rate of 1 bu. of each, per acre, 
and clipped 3 times during the graz¬ 
ing season, yields at Nappan were 
about 2 tons of dry matter to the 
acre. 

The crop does require some man¬ 
agement. “Graze it intermittently,” 
advises Langille, “to prevent the oat 
plants from getting up to the boot 
stage, or they won’t recover after 
being clipped. The crop should pro¬ 
vide a couple of grazings through 
the summer.”—D.R.B. V 

Ties Tobacco Leaves 


Nitrogen has been called “the building block of protein”—an important point to remember when grow¬ 
ing barley for feed, say the makers of the Northwest range of fertilizers. 

Therefore, increased yield is only one of the benefits growers can expect from high-nitrogen fer¬ 
tilizers. They can also look to increased protein value in every bushel of barley—resulting, in many 
cases, in considerable savings in feed. 

The high-nitrogen Northwest fertilizers (including the exclusive 33.5-0-0 “Nitro-Cubes”) contain 
all-water-soluble nitrogen in two forms. One is ammonia nitrogen, available for immediate use by 
plants. The second form, nitrate nitrogen, is released more gradually for sustained, all-season feeding. 

The company says, however, that high-nitrogen fertilizers should be used with caution on barley 
grown for malting. Here, protein increase should be kept as low as possible, and therefore care should 
be taken. Consult your local DA, Experimental Farm or Northwest dealer for further information. 

The wide Northwest range of nitrogen and phosphate fertilizers are distributed by leading grain 
elevator companies across the prairie provinces. 


NORTHWEST FERTILIZER 

Barley for feed: Nitrogen means protein, and gets results on 

k. I _ _ll_ A. _ L _ —it I •_• _I_ 


Barley for feed: Nitrogen means protein, and 
Northwest nitrogen fertilizer is the modern 
way to boost yield as you increase protein 
value. The nitrogen in Northwest is all water- 
soluble. Good contact with roots assured for 
bigger yields — lower unit costs — and top 
nutritional value into the bargain. 

Barley for malting: You don’t want to raise 
protein content too high for good malting 
quality, but you do want the highest possible 
yield at the lowest possible cost. Check the 
fertilizer recommendations in your area — 
then be sure of top results with a top quality 
phosphate fertilizer from Northwest! 


NET WT. 80 LBS. 


NORTHWEST 

FERTILIZER 


NORTHWEST 


The job of tying tobacco leaves 
onto sticks for curing, which tradi¬ 
tionally has been a hand job, has 
finally been mechanized. Here is 
one of the machines which stitches 
the leaves onto sticks. It is said to 
be able to tia about a kiln of 
tobacco per day. V 


NORTHWEST NITRO-CHEMICALS LTD. 

Medicine Hat - Alberta 

• 

Northwest Fertilizer is distributed by: 

The Alberta Pacific Grain Company (1943) Limited Federal Grain Limited National Grain Company Limited 

Pioneer Grain Company Limited United Grain Growers Limited 










NEW MAN SAVER... 


This is the MF 65 Dieselmatic. Such a man-pampering hard worker, it became a best 
seller when introduced last year. Because it’s the fully automated tractor. Does more of 
your work for you. Babies your back and muscles. Leaves you fresher at day’s end. Yet, 
in official tests it scored an exceptional average of 13.52 HP-hours per gallon, and as 
high as 17.13! Direct injection gives its big diesel power plant the most efficient combus¬ 
tion known. No other 4-plow tractor can compare with the Dieselmatic. Try it and see. 


mtf 


MASSEY-FERGUSON 65 














MASSEY- FERGUSON BS^OIESELMATIC 


Multi-Poster 




MSSSEVFifiSii! 


With Multi-Power you shift on-the-go 
at the flip of a switch. Flip into Multi- 
Power HIGH for more speed, LOW for 
more pull-power. Gives you 12 practi¬ 
cal, usable forward gear speeds! 


New Float-O-Matic Comfort Seat is 

high up out of the dust. Cushioned, 
shock-absorbing seat with back rest 
adjusts to your weight, moves fore and 
aft for best driving position. 


Differential lock stops wheel spin¬ 
ning in slick going. Just step down on 
pedal and rear axles lock so both drive 
wheels turn together for the traction to 
pull you through with no delays. 
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Power Steering. Ferguson System of 
automated implement control. Variable 
drive PTO. Power adjusted rear 
wheels. 2-stage clutching. And other 
work saving automated features. 

























Bake them all from one basic recipe 


Robin Hood Flour is the best all-purpose 
flour you can buy. Whatever you bake— 
rolls, bread, cookies, cakes—everything will 
turn out just the way you want it. In fact, 
you’ll get “better baking than with any other 
flour, or your money back.” That’s our 
guarantee and it stands behind every bag of 
pre-sifted all-purpose Robin Hood Flour. 
Be sure you bake with Robin Hood Flour— 
the best flour you can buy. 


Recipe Book: Complete recipes for many 
different rolls, plus several delicious home¬ 
made breads. Guaranteed to turn out per¬ 
fectly. Send 10^ to: Bread & Rolls Recipe 
Book, Box 090, Montreal, Que. 


Use standard yeast donah recipe yielding about 2 doz. rolls—then shape: 


PRESIFTED. 

ALL PURPO*’ 


PARKERHOUSE ROLLS: Holt out 
dough thick. Cut into2J 2 "rounds 
with biscuit cutter. Brush with but¬ 
ter. Make crease in centre, fold, 
pressing edges together. Brush with 
butter. Cover. Let rise double. Bake 
15 min. at 375°F. 

HAMBURGER BUNS: Roll dough 
under palm into balls 2" in diameter. 
Place 2" apart on sheet. Cover. Let 
rise for 15 min., flatten, let rise double. 
Bake 20 min. at 375°F. Brush with 
butter. 


ONION BUNS: Fry chopped onions 
(do not brown). Roll out dough into 
rectangle 12" x 6"x \i" thick. 
Spread with onions, fold over to 
make 6" square. Cut 1 " strips. Twist 
and curl as for pinwheels. Cover, 
let rise double. Brush on egg yolk 
glaze. Bake 15 min. at 375°F. 

CLOVERLEAF BUNS: Roll pieces 
of dough into balls 1" diameter. Put 
3 in each muffin cup. Brush with 
butter. Cover. Let rise double. Bake 
15 min. at 375°F. 


POPPY SEED TWISTS: Roll dough into 12" circle M" thick. Brush 
with butter. Sprinkle 1 tsp. poppy seeds. Cut into pie-shaped sections. 
Roll up each piece starting at wide end. Brush with beaten egg. Sprinkle 
with seeds. Cover. Let rise double. Bake 15 min. at 375°F. 
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New Poplars Are 
Fast-Growing and Hardy 

by DR. F. L. SKINNER, Dropmore, Man. 


D URING the past season I have 
raised an entirely new set of 
poplar hybrids which show 
great promise for the colder districts 
of Canada. I had set out to develop 
fast-growing healthy trees, which 
would also be hardy, and I feel that 
the results will be of considerable 
value to the economy of this coun¬ 
try within the next 20 years. 

My task began in 1948, when I 
was able to obtain cuttings of the 
populus songarica from Kew Gar¬ 
dens in London, England. Today, I 
have a fine straight tree about 40 
feet tall, with a trunk diameter of 
26 inches at breast height. It has 
shown no sign of disease so far, 
although many of the poplars near 
it are subject to leaf rust, and a 
nearby clump of populus koreana 
has been badly infected by canker 
for years. 

This tree is a male, so I decided 
to try and cross it with a female 
hybrid {p. monilifera and p. bal- 
samifera) that had been raised at 
Dropmore. With this end in view, 
I brought flowering shoots of both 
trees indoors during sub - zero 
weather last February. Some of the 
shoots were placed directly in the 
greenhouse, while the rest were 
stored in a cool cellar. Those in the 
greenhouse failed to flower properly 
and set no seed. But shoots stored 
for 2 weeks under cool conditions 
flowered properly when transferred 
to the greenhouse. These yielded 
viable seed and I was able to raise 
217 seedlings. 

T HE cross was made and the 
seedlings raised under glass. 
There was no tree growth until after 
the seedlings were transferred to 
open ground, so that there was no 
possibility of foreign pollen reaching 
the seed parent, or of seed being 
blown onto the flat in which the 
hybrid seedlings were raised. It is 
important to bear this in mind in 
view of the wide diversity of leaf 
form and branching habit which 
these hybrids now show. 

The seedlings were from 1 to 3 
inches tall when moved outdoors. Of 
the 217 set out, 172 were alive at 
the end of the season, the balance 
having succumbed to rodents, in¬ 
sects, and the weather. 

The leaves of these new poplars 
ranged from 14 to 4 inches wide, and 
the branching habit was as variable. 
One specimen, which was 3!4 feet 
high, had a branch spread of 3 feet. 
Another, 2% feet tall, had a branch 
spread of only 4 inches, although 
branches were 12 inches long. 

Thanks to Dr. R. F. Peterson of 
the Winnipeg Cereal Breeding Lab¬ 


oratory, I secured a small quantity 
of colchicine, and this was used in 
various ways on the young seedlings. 
This may have had some influence 
in causing the wide diversity of 
habit. I am carrying out further 
experiments with colchicine on the 
seedlings this winter. 

No matter what the results of 
these experiments may be, I already 
have a fine lot of fast-growing pop¬ 
lar hybrids which, because of their 
parentage, should be quite hardy. 
Some of them will be handsome, 
disease-resistant, and of considerable 
value in our colder districts. V 

Asters 
for Spring 

T HE best time to plant perennial 
asters is in the spring, when 
they are dug and divided while the 
shoots are coming through the 
ground. Selections for spring de¬ 
livery from nurseries can be made 
any time now. 

Perennial asters are easily grown 
in Canada and, in fact, most of 
them are derived from native spe¬ 
cies, according to A. R. Buckley of 
the Plant Research Institute, Ot¬ 
tawa. Sometimes, a mildew develops 
on them in late summer, and this is 
easily controlled with a spray con¬ 
taining Karathane. But the modern, 
mound-type of perennial aster is so 
loaded with flowers that mildewed 
leaves are scarcely seen. 

The plants are very resistant to 
frost, and they’re even called “frost 
flowers” in some of the old botanical 
books. A severe frost blackened 
dahlias and browned chrysanthe¬ 
mums at the Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, in the fall of 1961, 
but the asters continued to bloom. V 

Made for Gardeners 

ROM improving the farmstead 
to planning a village park, from 
making a corsage to training an 
apple tree—this gives a slight idea 
of the fine crop of information in 
“The Prairie Garden 1963,” which 
is published by the Winnipeg Horti¬ 
cultural Society this month. The 
editors have called upon profes¬ 
sionals and skilled amateurs in Al¬ 
berta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba 
to make this a wide-ranging and 
thoroughly practical book, written 
by gardeners for gardeners. 

If you live on the Prairies, and 
you cherish your garden and your 
indoor plants, “The Prairie Garden 
1963” is the book for you. The price 
is $1, post paid, and it is obtainable 
from The Prairie Garden, 92 Queen- 
ston Street, Winnipeg 9, Man. V 



DOMINION SEED HOUSE 




m > w-* » USE 

dominion seed house 


TO ANYONE 
INTERESTED 
IN GARDENING 
AND PLEASANT 
HOME 

SURROUNDINGS 


OUR BIG 1963 SEED AND NURSERY BOOK-FINEST EVER 

164 pages with over 500 illustrations to tell you all about the loveliest and finest 
things to make your 1963 garden the most pleasureful ever. The best and newest 
in flowers, vegetables, fruits, strawberries, roses, houseplants, bulbs, nursery stock. 
Marvellous new garden aids. Many other accomplishments of the scientist’s skill 
and plant breeder’s art, and the services of a long established organization 
CONTINUOUSLY devoted to the interests of Canadian Gardeners. Let us tell 
you more. Just clip and mail coupon—today. 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO 6F 
Please send FREE copy of 1963 Dominion Seed and Nursery Book 
I have not received my copy. 


i 


Name .... 
Address.. 


1 


SEND 

TODAY 



STATE OF MINNESOTA DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 

SEED POTATO CERTIFICATION 620-CG STATE OFFICE BLDG., ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 


ERTIFIED 


WRITE fOR FREE BULLETIN AND LIST Of MINNESOTA 
CERTIFIED SEED POTATO GROWERS ! 


MUSHROOMS $4.50 

$4.50 lb. for dried mushrooms. More 
growers wanted. Everything supplied. 

Dehydrated Products & Chemicals 

Box 548 Calgary, Alberta 


*6.44 AN HOUR 


IN YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS 


l STEP INTO THIS BOOMING 
I 9 BILLION A YEAR INDUSTRY 

Hundreds of accidents and 
losses will happen this 
year in your community. 
We’ll show you how to 
investigate and adjust 
these losses for insur¬ 
ance companies, rail¬ 
roads, government 
offices. You buy NO tools 
>r equipment. You do NO 
selling. You need NO prior 
experience or higher education. And you 
can operate out of your own home. Right 
now independent Accident Investigators average $6.44 an 
hour. We'll train you quickly to do the same. Start part- 
time if now employed. Fill the need for an Accident Investi¬ 
gation specialist in your area. Colorful booklet explains 
everything. Absolutely no obligation on your part. No sales¬ 
man will call. Write TODAY for FREE Booklet. 
UNIVERSAL SCHOOLS, TW-2 6801 Hillcrest, Dallas 5, Texas 




make 
gardening 
fun! 


cA/iiewi 


FOR ALL-SEASON TILLING 
SPRING THROUGH FALL 

Ariens Super JET tills 24" wide; 
has fingertip controls . . . power 
i tine reverse — no tugging, pull¬ 
ing, lifting! Choice 5 engines; 

1 3 h.p. to 5 h.p. 

Write for free literature today 


ARIENS COMPANY, P.0. Box 507. • 
Burlington, Ontario 


FOR A BETTER 1963 GARDEN 



VALUABLE NEW FLOWER AND VEGETABLE VARIETIES 

FLOWER, GARDEN AND LAWN SEEDS, EXHIBITION 
VARIETIES OF GLADIOLI, DAHLIA, NEW VARIETIES 
IN GLOXINIA and BEGONIA BULBS. 

PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, FRUIT TREES 
NEW TOMATO VARIETIES 


We will be glad to send you a copy of our new catalogue. 

I NAME. 

« ADDRESS. 

PATMORE NURSERIES LTD., Brandon, Man. 


February 1963 
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Calls the Cows 



Makes a Spike 


Attach a rubber strip cut out of 
an inner tube from the wall to the 
door of the milking parlor, and tie 
a bell to the rubber. When the door 
is opened, the bell will signal to the 
cows. They soon learn to know when 
the door is opened.—G.E.H., Alta. V 



becomes an 
ing stubble. 


I have found a 
use for an old 
cultivator shovel. 
By cutting off the 
wings, as shown 
in the illustra¬ 
tion, the shovel 
excellent spike for work- 
—E.T., Sask. V 


OVERHEAD OUTLET 
SERVICES CAR AND 
WORK BENCH 



Overhead Plug-in 

When I wired my combined 
garage and workshop I included two 
outlets in the 
ceiling. These 
are above the 
workbench and 
also in front of 
the car parking 
space. Now, 
when the car’s 
block heater is 
plugged in, there is no chance of 
tripping over the cord. Also the cord 
is in full view of the driver, so I am 
not likely to drive out of the garage 
without unplugging the cord. I also 
set the outlet just far enough into 
the garage so the hanging extension 
cord serves as a guide to show how 
far to drive into the garage to just 
clear the doors. As an extra, the tools 
plugged into these overhead outlets 
don’t become entangled with my 
work on the bench.—A.W., Alta. V 


Radiator Repair 

It is hard to solder radiator breaks 
in all places, and it is often neces¬ 
sary to use sealing compounds. Here 
is a homemade compound consisting 
of 2 ounces of sandarac, 2 ounces of 
mastic, and 1 pint of wood alcohol. 
Mix the sandarac and mastic until 
dissolved in the wood alcohol. Pour 
a little into the radiator as needed. 
—M.McK., Sask. V 


Exposed Bulb 

Before installing an electric bulb 
in a socket that is exposed to the 
weather, such as on a porch, a post, 
or the corner of a building, rub a 
little petroleum jelly on the threads 
of the bulb. When it burns out, the 
bulb will unscrew easily and not 
chew the socket up.—H.J., Pa. V 


Link Connector 

We have a hog manure chain in 
our barn, and ^ 
whenever it welded to 
breaks, or if there chain link 
is too much slack \ 3 /feFLAT iron 
to be taken up, I 
find it hard to 
weld the chain 
together without 
leaving a weak 
spot. So I cut up 
a link, welded 
two bolts on top, and also drilled 
two holes through a plate to slide 
onto the bolts. This, as the sketch 
shows, makes a strong connector 
and it works wonderfully. — C.R.S., 
Alta. V 



Flat Pulley 

A flat pulley can be made by cut¬ 
ting short pieces of vee-belt, fitting 
them in the grooves of a vee-pulley, 
and putting friction tape over them 
to keep them in place. There you 
have your flat pulley made out of a 


double or triple pulley. — L.S., 
Sask. V 

Floor Saver 

If chairs scratch your floor, try 
this idea. Cut out pieces of sponge 
rubber to fit the bottom of the chair 
legs and glue them on. — S.H., 
Man. V 


Plugged Drain 

If the drainpipe (trap) of the kit¬ 
chen sink is clogged with grease, 
don’t remove the pool of water that 
is in the sink. Using a heat lamp, 
play its rays on the elbow in the 
pipe for several minutes, then turn 
on the hot tap. The lamp melts the 
grease and the force of water will 
flush it down.—H.M., Pa. V 


Hill Stopper 

Watching a small tractor pulling 
a loaded trailer of grain up a long 
winding hill, I noticed a large timber 
dragging behind the trailer, cross¬ 
wise to the road. I realized, after a 
while, that if the long pull up the 
hill had been too much for the 
tractor, there would be no runaway 



PROFIT MORE! 


There are over 30 years experience behind the 
quality fertilizers which bear the Elephant 
Brand name. Each one of Elephant Brand’s 
analyses is a farm proven product. 

Each contains highly water soluble plant 
food and there is a range of ratios to meet 
your needs for different crops or soils. 

You get results with Elephant Brand! 
You realize greater profits through increased 


yields and lower unit costs! Elephant Brand 
Fertilizers are free-flowing and uniform; ideal 
for all types of applicators. They are pack¬ 
aged in sturdy, easily handled bags. 

See your Elephant Brand Dealer soon. He 
has the knowledge and experience to help 
you plan an Elephant Brand fertilizer 
program that will make your farm more 
profitable—and help you live better! 
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unit careening out of control. The 


String Cutter 


that is small enough to fit into the 



trailer would have rolled back 
against the trailing timber and the 
whole unit would have come neatly 
to rest while repairs were made. 
—A.W., Alta. V 


warmer, which will keep the ad¬ 
hesive just right for use. — H.M. 


A handy gadget for cutting strings 
on bales is easy 
to make. Just 
take a piece of 
flat iron and rivet 
a sickle knife to 
one end of it at 
a right - angle. 
Drill a hole at the other end so that 
this tool can be hung up. Be sure 
to keep the knife sharp.—M.McK., 
Sask. V 


RIVET TO FLAT 
IRON HANDLE 


Use for Old Bits 

Neat, clean holes can be made in 

rubber, soft plastics and thin metal 

if several old drill y- r 

bits are kept. f|j W/i 

Conventional bits 7 x, f 

usually rip the W/§ jl ^ 

material and can vjF 1) lafiR 

make a badly (& A W/jk 

burned hole, but yffjp, 

if they are (n m\ 

j l grind old 1 M\ 

ground to the DR , LL AS I \M 


SHARPENED 

SICKLE 

KNIFE 


Brush Cleaner 

A quick, thorough, easy, and in¬ 
expensive way to clean paint brushes 
is with kerosene. They become soft 
and like new.—H.M., Pa. V 


Post Protector 

When you are driving in fence 
posts, particularly in spring, place a 
strong tin can over the top of each 
post, and it will prevent the post 
from splitting.—S.H., Man. V 


Glue Warmer 

When the baby has outgrown the 
need for an electric bottle wanner, 
take the warmer into the workshop 
and you’ll find it is ideal for warm¬ 
ing glue. Put the glue into a tin can 


LIVE BETTER! 

Elephant Brand 

FERTILIZERS 


high analysis 

FOR NITROGEN USE: 21-0-0.33.5-0-0.45-0-0.82-0-0 
FOR NITROGEN AND PHOSPHATE USE: 11-48-0 . 16-20-0 
FOR NITROGEN, PHOSPHATE & POTASH USE: 10-30-10 . 


THE CONSOLIDATED MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
CES: CALGARY — SASKATOON — WINNIPEG — MONTREAL — 


VANCOUVER 


do the job easily, but go slowly to 
avoid destroying the temper of the 
steel. Dunk in water frequently 
while grinding.—M.McK., Sask. V 

Locked Nut 

When it’s very important that a 
nut on a bolt should be prevented 
from loosening, dip the threaded 
part of the bolt in battery acid, and 
then install it. The nut will seize 
onto the bolt and stay put. — H.J., 
Pa. ' V 

Cutting Threads 

If you are cutting some threads 
on the ends of pipe or bolts, put a 
little lard on the item you want to 
cut. This will save your pipe cutters 
and you will always have a good 
thread. Keep the lard handy in a 
can beside your pipe cutters. — 
J.R.W., Alta. V 

Stand for Iron 

Here’s a simple stand for a solder¬ 
ing iron. Snap a large cotter pin over 
the shaft of the iron, spread the legs 
of the pin a little, taking care not 
to loosen its grip on the iron, and 
there you have the stand.—M.McK., 
Sask. V 

Cord Shortener 

To make a bench light quickly and 
easily adjustable to any height you 

PIECE of HOSE makes may want, all you 
light cord adjustable need is a short 

length of garden 
hose, big enough 
to take a cord, 
with slits cut in 
one end of it as 
shown in the 
sketch. The loop 
of unwanted cord is slipped through 
the hose, and the slits grip the part 
of the cord that hangs. — A.W., 
Alta. V 

Sawing Metal 

Use two hacksaw blades side by 
side and pointing in opposite direc¬ 
tions when sawing thin sheet metal 
or tubing. The blades won’t dull or 
break as fast as they would with a 
single blade, and the teeth will last 
longer on all kinds of sawing.—H.M., 
Pa. V 




GET MORE FROM YOUR LAND WITH ELEPHANT BRAND 
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Treatment for Water in Cistern 


H ERE’S a practical way to elim¬ 
inate unpleasant odors from 
cisterns and to disinfect the water. 
It involves treatment with calcium 
hypochlorite. 

Walter Nemanishen of the Sas¬ 
katchewan family farm improve¬ 
ment branch says that odors are 
often caused by organic matter 
such as leaves, roots, insects, or mice 
getting into the cistern and decay¬ 
ing. The water can be treated by 


dissolving a tablespoon of calcium 
hypochlorite in 2 or 3 tablespoons 
of water in a porcelain dish, adding 
a quart of water and stirring, and 
then pouring the solution into the 
cistern water and mixing thoroughly. 
A second dose might be necessary. 

Calcium hypochlorite has a strong 
odor but it should disappear within 
24 hours if only a few spoonfuls are 
used. The chemical can be obtained 
from any druggist. V 


Victory 

Rod- 

Weeder 

Attachment 

New! 

Unique! 

Standardless! 



★ Makes no trenches or ridges and levels land 

* Makes a firm and level seed bed * Flexible and trouble free in rock 

★ Insures good weed kill—light draft ★ Low cost and maintenance 

★ Attachable to all types of blades and cultivators. 

★ Ask about the Victory Blade Cultivator 

"Manufactured and Uialsm [miiHmanl I til MO 2nd Avenue A North - 

Distributed by VICtOTy piUCHt LlQi LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA 

SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 

I am interested in (Name Equipment)-.- 

NAME_._ 


ADDRESS.. 


WELDERS BEST by TEST 



I’M LOOKING FOR 

FA RMER-A GENTS 

TO DEMONSTRATE AND SELL 

"COMET" WELDERS, 
COMPRESSORS, 

GRINDERS, POST-HOLE AUGERS, 
ELECTRIC MOTORS, BIRD-SCARE 
CANNONS, ETC., (OVER 150 
^DIFFERENT ITEMS!) 

m not looking for 
‘high pressure' or 
‘hot-shot’ salesmen," 
says Clem Roles, pre¬ 
sident, Smith-Roles 
Ltd. "I want average 
busy farmers . . . must 
be reliable and hon¬ 
est. Comet products 
are Jhe finest manu¬ 
factured . . . You dem¬ 
onstrate with pride and confidence in 
your spare time, locally. Free Factory 
Supervised Trainingl Mail me the cou¬ 
pon below. I’ll rush youcomplete details! 



Clem Roles, Pres., 
Smith-Roles Ltd. 


WELDER PRICES 
START AT 


$145 50 



“Comet" 

Hi-Volume 
Compressor 

Larger tank/ 

37%% more 

air, with 4.9 C.F.M. compressor. % h.p. 
industrial motor. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


| Please send me full details on: 5R-3 

| □ Heavy Duty COMET 180 □ COMET 300 
_ □ COMET Tractor Drive 250, 300 and 400 
I amp. models 

■ QCOMET Hi-Volume Compressors 
_ OCOMET Heavy Duty Grinders 

I QPost-Hole Augers 

■ □ Bird-Scare Cannons 

_ Q Please send me full details on selling 

■ NAME _ 


SMITH-ROLES LTD. 

Mahers of the 

"COMET" 


JACKALI 

L 

JACK AND FENCE STRETCHER 


LIFTS 
3 TONS 
UP TO 64 



For the safe, easy servicing of 
tractors, trucks, machinery. 




Ask your dealer for JACKALL — 
it's not expensive. Write for free 
literature. 


The JACKALL jack 
lifts, pulls or pushes 
with a strong lever 
action. It’s guaran¬ 
teed for a full year 
— over 30,000 sold 
last year alone. 



J. C. HALLMAN MFG. CO. LIMITED 

WATERLOO ONTARIO 


For Each Member 
of the Family . . . 

The Country Guide's editorial staff 
provides inspiring and practical sug¬ 
gestions to help you succeed as well 
as for better living. 


AGENTS AND DEALERS WANTED to sell 

men’s, boys’, ladies’, girls’, and babies’ wear, 
also watches, electrical appliances and hun¬ 
dreds of other lines. Apply Box 3002, The 
Country Guide, Winnipeg. 



FARM BUILDINGS 



The upper part of the 8 ft. pipe from the jet unit projecting above the 
fiberglas cribbing. Horizontal discharge pipe swivels in any direction. 


Jet Disposal 

In Farm Sewage System 


T HE old disposal mound may be 
replaced in sewage systems by 
a jet-type method of pumping 
out. Saskatchewan’s family farm im¬ 
provement branch has a test system 
that works well, and is installing 
100 more. 

The new jet pumpout system, de¬ 
signed to keep going in summer or 
winter, works this way. Raw sewage 
decomposes in a septic tank near the 
basement of the house, and then the 
effluent is collected in a second tank 
called the pumpout chamber. When 
this chamber is full, an electric 
switch starts a pump, located in the 
basement, and this forces the fluid 
through some 200 ft. of underground 
plastic line. It then cotnes to the jet 
pumpout unit, mounted 8 ft. under¬ 
ground, which discharges it through 
a vertical line to the surface. Drain 
holes in the jet allow the discharge 
pipe to drain below the frost line, 
so it will work in winter. 

This disposal area, usually 200 ft. 
or more from the house, is best in 
a bluff, a hedge, or other shrubbery. 
The normal precautions to prevent 
contamination of water supplies 
should be observed. 



View of one of the four drain holes 
on experimental jet pumpout unit, 
which is put down 8 ft. below ground. 


According to W. R. Pope of the 
family farm improvement branch, 
the popularity of the jet pumpout 
system for farms should be enhanced 
by its low initial cost, economy of 
operation, and a minimum of main¬ 
tenance. It is also fully automatic. 

The self-draining, jet pumpout 
method under test was designed by 
branch engineer Walter Nemani¬ 
shen. V 

Be Ready 
for the Runoff 

B ROKEN tiles, clogged drains, 
and plugged ditches can cause 
a lot of back-flooding in the 
spring, warns the Ontario Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. But, if your 
field drainage system is in working 
order, you can get rid of the spring 
thaw quickly, and you could save 1 
to 2 weeks delay in planting spring 
crops. 

Here are five check points recom¬ 
mended by agricultural engineer 
Ross Irwin: 

1. Look at the main outlet and 
replace any broken outlet tiles. 
Make sure the way is clear. 

2. If you have a catch basin, 
check it for silt, dead branches, and 
tree roots. Watch for pieces of 
broken tile that may have been 
washed into the basin, indicating 
trouble further up the line. 

3. Keep an eye open for sunken 
spots in the fields. These wash-ins 
over tile lines mean broken tile, and 
probably the line will fill with mud 
and silt. Dig down and replace the 
broken tile. 

4. Clear open ditches. Brush and 
dead branches pile up at a fence 
row and stop the water. 

5. Note the positions of all long- 
lasting wet spots, which may need 
to be checked next fall. V 
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MERGAMMAC COULD ADD THIS 22.5% 

TO YOUR CROP VALUE THIS HARVEST 


WIREWORMS and DISEASE each year take a heavy toll in 
Canadian wheat, oats, barley and flax production. Extensive 
tests across western Canada have proven that “Mergamma” C 
will control these pests and could increase yields by as much 
as 22' 2 %. This means extra money in your pocket, money 
that can be yours through proper use of “Mergamma” C. 


RECOGNIZING THE PROBLEM 

Often farmers do not realize or are 
not aware of how much money the 
destructive action of wireworms and 
seed-borne diseases cost. 

It has been estimated that every 
year Canadian farmers lose between 
60 and 70 million dollars worth of 
crops because of wireworms and dis¬ 
ease. 

Wireworms and disease may be rob¬ 
bing you of an extra 22 % % profit. 
Last year’s crop might have returned 
15, 20 or 25 bushels per acre. With 
seed dressing you could be getting 
an extra 5 to 10 bushels per acre. 
Large bare areas in a field are pos¬ 
sible indications of heavy wireworm 
damage. 



Late attack on After-effects of After-effects of 

seedling plant— seedling attack seedling attack 

result, a weak- —destruction of — seedling de- 

ened plant. central shoot struction. 

shredding of 
stem. 

Close examination will show that 
the germ of the seed may have been 
eaten or the seed may have germi¬ 
nated before being attacked by wire- 
worms. In the latter case, the young 
seedling will have a dry, withered 
centre leaf or be completely dead. 
Excavation will reveal the chewed 
tissues of the seedling just below the 
soil surface. This young seedling may 
die from this shredding or from 
disease organisms which enter the 
wound. If it recovers, it will probably 
be ten days to two weeks later in 
maturity, thus giving rise to “green 
berries” in the grain sample at har¬ 
vest time. 


If in doubt, plant a test strip in sum- 
merfallow treating seed with “Mer¬ 
gamma” C. A much improved emer¬ 
gence on the test strip will show a 
wireworm problem. Plans should 
then be made to use “Mergamma” C, 
the original dual purpose seed dress¬ 
ing, on all grain crops. 




Result of untreated seed. Result of treated seed. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF 
PROTECTING YOUR SEED 

The importance of protecting your 
seed is obvious from the results of ex¬ 
tensive tests made across Canada. 
These tests have shown that seed 
dressing chemicals effectively con¬ 
trol diseases and wireworms. Control 
of these pests increases the market 
value of grain. 

Often seed in the ground is at a great 
disadvantage because the soil at 
planting time is cold or too wet, at 
other times too dry, 
for the seeds to germi¬ 
nate. Cracked seed, 
if unprotected, is par¬ 
ticularly vulnerable 
to attack by disease 
organisms. Under 
such conditions seed 
dressing will provide 
much needed protec¬ 
tion, with the result 
that a good healthy 
stand may be pro¬ 
duced in spite of dif¬ 
ficult growing condi¬ 
tions. 


THE RIGHT PRODUCT 

“Mergamma” C, the original dual 
purpose seed dressing, not only con¬ 
trols wireworms, but also protects 
against seed-borne diseases. Where 
wireworms are not a problem, cereal 
and flax crops still need protection 
from disease. 

“Agrox” C disinfects the seed before 
planting. Although seed grain ap¬ 
pears free of disease, many organisms 
may be present on the surface of the 
seed. If not controlled, these organ¬ 
isms could infect the plant produced 
from this seed with smut and other 
fungus diseases. “Agrox” C acts as 
a disinfectant and destroys these or¬ 
ganisms carried on the seed surface. 
“Agrox” C protects the seed after 
planting. The soil into which seed is 
planted is teeming with countless 
living organisms. Many of these are 
beneficial, but some are harmful to 
seeds and small seedlings. Such or¬ 
ganisms may cause the seeds to rot 
before they germinate. Cracked or 


MERGAMMA C 3 ? 

A? 

Dua2-PuMf>oie 

SEED TREATMENT W- 
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damaged seeds are particularly sus¬ 
ceptible. Other organisms could at¬ 
tack the small seedlings causing 
seedling blight. Properly treated 
seed, carrying a uniform coating of 
“Agrox” C, is protected against at¬ 
tack by disease organisms. If protec¬ 
tion is adequate, the seedlings em¬ 
erge more quickly and uniformly and 
their growth is more vigorous. 

As many satisfied customers can tell 
you, both “Agrox” C and “Mergam¬ 
ma” C are products you can rely on 
for healthier crops and greater yields. 


THE INVESTMENT 

We ask you to seriously consider the 
advantages of treating your seed. It 
is a small investment that will put 
extra money in your pocket by pro¬ 
viding you with greater yields in your 
wheat, oats, barley, and flax crops. 
This spring,be sure to ask your dealer 
for “Mergamma” C or “Agrox” C — 
13 years proven best across the West! 


AGROXC 


MERCURIAL 

SEED TREATMENT 

FOR CONTROL OF SltD-BORNf 
DISIASIS OF CiCIAL CIOFS 


Ayiirullwml Chrmicah 


Made in Canada by 

CHIPMAN CHEMICALS LIMITED 


MONTREAL 


HAMILTON 


WINNIPEG 


SASKATOON 


CALGARY 




EXCITING 
RAIN GAUGE 
OFFER 

Send NOW for 
this durable 
plastic gauge to 
measure rain¬ 
fall. Measures 
1/10 to 5 in¬ 
ches of rainfall. 


“RAIN GAUGE” 

Chipman Chemicals Limited 

1040 Coulter Ave., Winnipeg 3, Manitoba. 

Please send me Gauge(s) at $1.49 each. 

1 have enclosed a Money Order to cover this purchase. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


TOWN . PROV. 

NOTE: To qualify for this special offer — all orders must be accom¬ 
panied by a proof of purchase (or suitable facsimile) of $4.00 or 
more on Chipman Seed Dressings. 
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ProfiMatic 


Check WORKSHOP columns 
page 34 for ideas that may save 
time or money. 


BE FREE FROM TRUSS SLAVERY 

Surely you want to THROW AWAY 
TRUSSES FOREVER, be rid of Rup¬ 
ture Worries. Then Why put up with 
wearing a griping, chafing and unsani¬ 
tary truss ? For there is now a modern 
Non-Surgical treatment that is de¬ 
signed to correct rupture. These Non- 
Surgical treatments are so dependable 
that a Lifetime Certificate of Assur¬ 
ance is given. 

Write today for our New FREE 
BOOK that gives facts that may save 
you painful, expensive surgery. Tells 
HOW and Explains WHY NON-SUR¬ 
GICAL Methods of Treating Rupture 
are so successful today. Write today— 
Dept. H8735. 

Excelsior Medical Clinic, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


To: Lincoln Electric Co. of Canada Ltd. 
179 Wicksteed Ave., Leaside, Ont. 

□ Please send me the name ol my 
nearest dealer. 

□ Please send me_copies ol 

FARM EQUIPMENT WELDING 
PLANS, 75c. 

□ I enclose $_CASH 

_MONEY ORDER. 

Name_ 

Address_ 


NATIONAL 

BALER TWINE 


knotless 
tension -tested 
golden quality 


NATIONAL 

CORDAGE 

COMPANY 


fP Mr. Morris Francis, 

Farmer at R.R. 2, 
WALKERTON, ONT.. 

J * jP says: "Our LIN- 

% W fljl. JjT COLN Welder more 
Jjk . --JJ than paid for itself 

Mn&X * n ** Ist y eax - 

Since then we've 
come to rely on it 
Y so m uch that we 

' would hate to be 

v without it." 

CANADA'S LARGEST MAKER OF 
ARC WELDING EQUIPMENT . . . 
OFFERS YOU 10 DAY FREE TRIAL 

Your LINCOLN representative will 
gladly bring a welder out to you, 
show you how to use it and leave it 
with you lor ten days at no charge. 
See for yourself how useful a welder 
can be. 


f.o.b. TORONTO 


ONLY 


ALL THE HEAT 
YOU NEED- 


Compact Engine 

This 7.25 h.p., 4-cycle, single 
cylinder, air-cooled engine is claimed 
to be inches smaller dimensionally 
than equally-rated light duty en¬ 
gines, and is designed for heavy 
duty. It is especially suited for 
powering self-propelled equipment 
for year-round use, and can operate 
at low speeds. A flywheel rotating 
screen deflects field trash to main¬ 
tain effective performance. (Wiscon¬ 
sin Motor Corp.) (407) V 


Stainless Troughs 


• 1-piece water and mildew resistant, 
heavier canvas cover — adjustable for 
heat control. Accurately tailored — no 
raw edges — guaranteed to fit. Easy to 
install. 

• Big tinted windshield and extra large 
side wings give 1,500 sq. inches of 
clear vision. 

• Models to fit all popular tractors. See 
your dealer or write for free folder. 

QUE-MAR EQUIPMENT 

124 Labrosse Ave., Pointe-Claire, Que. 

FALCON EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 

299 Danforth Rd., Scarborough, Ont. 

530 First St., London, Ont. 

ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

980 Pacific Ave., Winnipeg 3, Man. 

GRAIN BELT FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

1920 - 1st Ave., Regina, Sask. 

2025 Quebec Ave., Saskatoon, Sask. 

NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

Cor. 7th Ave. & 6th St. E., Calgary, Alta. 


BIG CLEANING PROBLEM? 

SAVE TIME, WORK, MONEY! 

To banish the heaviest, greasiest 
dirt, scrub or wash surfaces with 
a solution of 2 tablespoons of 
GiUett’s Lye to a gallon of water. 
GiUett’s does this heavy cleaning 
quickly and efficiently, yet costs 
far less than other cleansers that 
do only half the job. Gillett’s 
actually attacks grease and dirt, 
gets it out of cracks and crannies 
where ordinary cleansers can’t 
reach. It reacts with grease and 
fat to form a soap solution that 
makes surfaces spotless and san¬ 
itary. This is just one of dozens 
of tips that save you time, work 
and money contained in a free 
60-page book. Write Standard 
Brands Ltd., 550 Sherbrooke St. 
W., Montreal. 


WITH A LINCOLN FARM 
ARC WELDER YOU CAN . . . 


First hog feeder with stainless 
steel, rustproof, sanitary troughs, 
comes in 40, 60 and 80 bushel sizes, 
and has feed-saver edges. Doors are 
16-gauge steel and take rough treat¬ 
ment without bending. Feed open¬ 
ing is 10V£" wide. Outside feed con¬ 
trol lever adjusts the rate of flow. 
These models are also available with 
galvanized steel troughs. (H. D. 
Hudson Manufacturing Co.) (409) V 


Non-Stop Combine 


THAW PIPES 


Shipping Charges: Manitoba $3.25: 
Saskatchewan $3.50; Alberta $4.25. 


Send for this low-cost Only 

book t p . 

"FARM /hp 

EQUIPMENT * 

WELDING Postage Paid 

PLANS" 

These plans with details, pictures, bill of 
materials and suggestions explain how 
to make 44 different pieces of equipment 
for farming, handling livestock, trailers 
and shop tools. 99 pages. 8V2" x 11" size. 


WELD 

CUT 

BRAZE 

SOLDER 

PIERCE HOLES 

HARD SURFACE 


TAX NOT 
INCLUDED 


MORE ROOM 
UNOBSTRUCTED VISION 


CSA Approved 


The Porta-Thaw is a 
small transformer using 
normal current to thaw 
frozen pipes. There is a 
10' power cable, and two 
20' thawihg cables with 
lugs and clamps. Case is 
16%" x 11%" x 10%"; 
unit weighs 63 lb. (Hobart 
Brothers) (408) V 


Thaws Pipes 


■ 




15 TORONTO ST. 

TORONTO 1 

WAREHOUSES ACROSS CANADA 


DON'T THROW IT AWAY l 

USE 

FLEX-O-F/X 

AMAZING NEW 
LIQUID RUBBER 

Spreads like paste. 
Repairs leaks and 
tears in rubber 
boots and waders. 
Mends patches, 
waterproofs can¬ 
vas, boats, tents, 
etc. 

Jumbo tube, black or tan. If your dealers 
cannot supply Flex-O-Fix send $1.00 for 
each tube to: 

PYROIL OF CANADA LTD. 

87 COLVILLE RD., TORONTO 15, ONT. 


There are 18 on-the-go controls for continuous harvesting with this 
combine. Saddle-type tank holds 56 bushels and keeps weight low down, 
without obstructing view. Can be used also with corn head. (Massey-Fer- 
guson Ltd). (410) V 

For further information about any item mentioned in “What’s Flew” write 
to What’s New, The Country Guide, 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 21, 
Man. Please quote the key number that is shown at the end of each item. 


IT'S A FULL-LENGTH 


fleat-fl ouser 
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T HEY were coming close to the legislative 
buildings now; down 109th Street, crowded 
with traffic; past the modernistic new Ad¬ 
ministration Building ... in sight of the dome. 
Traffic funnelled toward the High Level Bridge 
and, when it broke for a moment, the flower- 
bedecked grounds and the olive stone of the 
province’s seat of government were before her. 
Suddenly, panic was welling up in her—panic 
such as she’d never known before. 

Old Andy Carter, her father, was none too sure 
about city driving, and he pulled over to the 
flower beds, looking for a place to park. There 
were cars everywhere. Over near a side entrance, 
she saw a tall, thin man step out of a long black 
car: the premier . . . and near the front steps, 
a group of laughing, well-dressed men whose 
faces looked somehow familiar: old campaigners, 
who would sit around her, and in front of her, 
in the legislative chambers. Those were the faces 
who had thundered at her on public platforms, 
who had ridiculed and laughed. 

The panic came back. It caught at her throat, 
then choked through her body; and she wanted 
to run. 

“Kay . . .” Her father’s voice steadied her. 
“When you walk up those steps today, you’re no 
ordinary visitor any more.” There was pride in his 
voice, but awe, too. “Of all the dreams I ever 
dared to have, not one included any of my kids 
becoming a representative of the people!” 

Danny, wedged between his mother and Mary- 
Lee on the back seat, whistled. 

“Yeah, imagine! A lady politician—wow, ain’t 
that something!” 


She turned, suddenly loving him as she had 
never loved her ten-year-old brother before. She 
smiled shakily. 

“Danny, I’m scared enough. Don’t you let me 
down, too.” On this day she shouldn’t be talking 
like that, but she had to unburden her fears to 
someone. “The opposition aren’t going to be easy 
on me because of my sex. There are smart news¬ 
papermen in the Liberals—and the Conservatives 
are nearly all lawyers—and—and even in the 
election, the Social Crediters called me a neurotic 
old maid!” 

“You should care!” Fourteen-year-old Mary- 
Lee, to whom the depression was unbelievable, 
tossed her head with teen-age contempt. “We’ll 
be up in the gallery busting our buttons off. . . 

“Maybe that’s what I’m scared of,” Kay said. 
“Except for you, I—I feel so alone. I mean, you 
naturally think I’m wonderful, but what do I 
know, really? Somehow people voted for me. . . .” 

“And do you think the people were wrong, 
Kay?” 

Her father patted her hand. He couldn’t know 
how she worried about them—those people who 
had put their faith in her. If she failed them—if 
she went back and saw in their eyes, not devotion 
but disillusionment. . . . 

T RYING to ease the tension, she glanced at 
her watch. Still plenty of time before the 
pomp and ceremony of the Opening. She won¬ 
dered if she should go up to the Members’ cloak¬ 
rooms—if somebody would tell her what to do- 
how to enter. If they didn’t . . . she bit her lip. 
Well, she could watch the others. She’d take her 


Illustrated by JIM WALKER 

seat. She’d see the sergeant-at-arms carrying in 
the mace; symbol of a sovereign people’s power. 

“God of all good!” The prayer burst uncontrol¬ 
lably inside her. “Never let me forget what I’m 
doing here. Every time I get up to speak, put 
truth on my tongue . . She daubed at the tears 
in her eyes. I mustn’t cry now. Let me at least 
walk in there as if I was deserving of the part. 

“Kay . . . why don’t you walk around for a 
minute?” her mother said softly. “Takes the 
tension out of a body. I remember when your 
father and I were getting married. I just cried 
and walked for weeks before it . . .” 

“And I cried for weeks after it,” said her father. 

They were trying to help her, and she was 
grateful. She got out of the car; and her feet were 
irrevocably drawn toward the wide stone steps. 
She kept back from the crowds, then looked to 
see if her family were watching. 

They were. Danny locked his hands in victory 
style, and she smiled again. Her mother was giv¬ 
ing orders from the back seat. Her father 
shrugged resignedly, and the car moved forward, 
disappearing around the driveway overlooking 
the broad rolling North Saskatchewan River. 

She was alone. 

People kept crowding past her, neither glanc¬ 
ing at her nor recognizing her, and the moment 
was unreal. She looked up at the dome and 
thought wonderingly: when did it begin? Not 
when the election results came in — when the 
excitement crept even into the broadcaster’s voice. 

(Please turn to next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
“And in the northern constituencies, 
a dark horse is sweeping the polls — 
Kathleen Carter, who campaigned 
on a straight service ticket. . . .” Not 
even when she first decided to go in 
for politics. “If you don’t win, Kay, 
we’ll have to leave the country!” 
That was Mary-Lee’s sendcff. 

No, she thought; it began a long 
time ago . . . when I was just a 
little girl and Daddy drove us into 
Edmonton as a special treat. 

Barry Williams had been with 
them; and the way the two kids 
held hands and looked up at the 


dusty dome, you’d have thought it 
was a church. Barry was twelve — 
only a year older than Kay—and so 
serious and stick-in-the-mud that 
usually he made her mad. 

Barry was from the farm next to 
Carters’ — a poor farm, where he 
trapped muskrats on the marshy 
bottoms to buy schoolbooks. He’d 
never been to Edmonton before — 
maybe that was why he stood like 
that, his eyes never leaving the dome. 

“Kids,” Andy Carter said, “lots of 
folks pass here every day and never 
even look over. Me ... I would 
like to get down on the ground and 


say a prayer of thanks to all the 
men—mostly little men who never 
knew what the good things of life 
were—who died, passing on a little 
bit more freedom to us. They aren’t 
done, kids. The need for them didn’t 
end when they made King John sign 
the Magna Charta or stood up with 
pitchforks and longbows and cut 
down the feudal lords. Kids, their 
kind have got to go on while men 
are left ... or everything they gave 
us will be taken away.” 

It was a strange speech to Kay. 
Lots of times she wondered if her 
father talked like that just to find 


recompense for the loneliness of 
farming, or if he really believed it 
deep in his soul. She would have 
been embarrassed if he had talked 
like that before a lot of neighbors, 
and unaccountably she was annoyed 
because Barry nodded so sagely. 

“You don’t even know what he’s 
talking about!” she said. 

But she couldn’t provoke Barry 
that day. All the way home he was 
silent, reliving, she guessed, the 
wonders of what he had seen. And 
that night, doing chores, she sud¬ 
denly asked her father why he had 
to take Barry. 

Her father, carrying two milk 
pails, looked toward the Williams’ 
fence. She followed his gaze . . . 
and she could see a boy walking 
slowly behind a line of scrub-cattle 
—a boy with a stick in his hand and 
a book before his eyes. Long before 
her father spoke, she felt inexplic¬ 
able tears touching her lashes. 

“Every night at chore time, I see 
him like that,” Andy Carter said. “I 
never had much education myself. 
Maybe that’s why.” 

She stood there, while her father 
went into the barn and Barry passed 
out of sight, and strange new 
emotion stirred in her heart. Sud¬ 
denly she wanted to go to him—to 
drive home the cows so he could 
read. She wanted to cry. Instead, 
she went to the house and asked her 
mother if a girl could fall in love 
at eleven. 

T HAT summer she was a tall and 
spirited girl—lingering along the 
roadside till Barry started for school 
—studying at nights till she put her 
head in her hands and wept, hoping 
she would get marks as good as his. 
Her biggest dream in life revolved 
around a new dress for the harvest 
dance with Barry. 

Then one evening, when the 
prairie chickens were sitting on the 
tumbly new straw piles and colored 
leaves were piling high in the dry 
ditches, she came home from school 
to find the fire in the wood stove 
cold and her mother crying. 

The crop had been the best ever; 
they had raised three times as many 
hogs as the year before. But her dad 
couldn’t meet the taxes, much less 
the instalment on the mortgage. 
When she finally dared to ask about 
the dress, her mother told her, 
gently, that maybe next year. . . . 

It was Barry who prophesied that 
next year would be a long time com¬ 
ing. Somewhere in the unreality of 
dyeing flour sacks into dresses and 
looking into lard-pail lunch buckets 
at the familiar prairie-chicken sand¬ 
wiches with the darkish meat, Barry 
had to quit school. He was in Grade 
Eight that year and at the top of his 
class, but his dad was poorly and 
he had to work out the taxes on the 
road gangs or the municipality 
would sell the farm. One night she 
passed him riding home on a wagon 
and she was hurt because he didn’t 
speak or smile. Then she saw he 
was asleep. He was too thin and too 
tired for hard work with the fres- 
noes, but he never complained. 

She thought she would get used 
to walking down the road with other 
boys, but she didn’t. In the end, she 
started visiting his mother, in the 
evenings when he had finished the 
(Please turn to page 42) 
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HOW MANY PAY THEIR BILLS BY CHEQUE? 


Nowadays most people do —because almost everybody has a bank 
account /Writing a cheque is safer than carrying cash and a time-saving 
and convenient way to pay bills / Every banking day Canadians write 
three million cheques, an increase in the past lO years of more than a 
million a day in the number flowing through the banking system / This 
up-to-date cheque handling service makes possible the convenience 
you command every time you use your cheque book. 

THE CHARTERED BANKS SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY 
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IF YOU THOUGHT 
CHEVY'S OLD SIXES 
Couldn't be bettered* 


GETA LOAD BEHIND THESE! 



230 SIX 


Designed to deliver lively power with the kind of savings that 
really count. The 230 Six puts out a hustling 140 hp, has 
hydraulic lifters, removable valve guides, 7-bearing crankshaft 
and aluminum alloy pistons for top reliability. 



mm six 

The new 292 Six gives you the economy of a 6 with the power 
punch you'd normally expect in a V8. Rated at 165 hp, with 
heavy-duty valves, pistons, rings and bearings, and a 7-bearing 
forged steel crankshaft for extra-rugged service. 


PLUS THESE OTHER TOP WORKING ENGINES In Chevrolet’s line-up 

NEW 153 “4” 283 V8 327 V8 348 V8 409 V8 

Develops 90 hp ... and saves 1 75 horsepower — gives This versatile 185 hp engine This heavy-duty engine is For extra muscle on the 

like it's using its own money! extra durability and operat- has been performance- rated at 220 hp — has a full heaviest hauls, the optional 

For certain forward control ing economy in rugged proved under the toughest range of heavy-duty fea- 409 sets new standards in 

applications. situations. load and road conditions. tures to match its power. rugged performance. 


'63 CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


CT-463C 


February 1963 
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ask the 
"Royal” 
about farm 
improvement 
loans 

To finance construc¬ 
tion, repairs, ex¬ 
tensions, electric 
systems, equipment 
and for other useful 
purposes. 



Royal bank 


RB-62-2 

• • 

Healing Substance 
In Preparation H 
Shrinks Piles 

Exclusive Healing Substance Proven To Shrink 

Hemorrhoids And Repair Damaged Tissue. 

A renowned research institute has found 
a unique healing substance with the 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids pain¬ 
lessly. It relieves itching and discomfort 
in minutes and speeds up healing of the 
injured, inflamed tissue. 

In case after case, while gently re¬ 
lieving pain, actual reduction (shrink¬ 
age) took place. 

Most important of all—results were 
so thorough that this improvement was 
maintained over a period of many 
months. 

This was accomplished with a new 
healing substance (Bio-Dyne) which 
quickly helps heal injured cells and 
stimulates growth of new tissue. 

Now Bio-Dyne is offered in ointment 
and suppository form called Preparation 
H. Ask for it at all drug stores—money 
back guarantee. 



REST? 


Disturbed rest may result from bladder 
end urinary Irritations. GIN PILLS 
gently stimulate your system to re¬ 
lieve broken rest, sore back, a tired 
rundown feeling. Sizes 40s and 80s. 


GIN PILLS 

FOR THE KIDNEYS 


(Continued from page 40) 
chores. Always he surrounded him¬ 
self by pamphlets and books, but 
she thought he was grateful for 
someone who listened, who tried to 
believe what he was saying. 

“We produced too much, Kay — 
too much wheat, too much coal, too 
much beef . . . too many tools and 
inventions to keep on producing too 
much! I think the reason we can’t 
distribute is because our economic 
system is geared to another age.” 

Her father—who had voted Lib¬ 
eral, Conservative and UFA as he 
considered advisable — was talking 
the new theory of Social Credit, too. 
The idea of trying something new 
appealed to him. 

“We got life here, Nellie,” he’d 
orate to Kay’s mother, as if she was 
an audience. “We got new bloods, 
great imagination, resources un¬ 
limited. Why not try something, 
anyway? You keep trying, you never 
know what you’ll stumble onto.” 

Kay asked Barry if he was a Social 
Crediter. “I don’t know—yet,” Barry 
said. “It’ll stimulate something, any¬ 
way.” 

O UT of the confusion of meetings 
(held in the schoolhouse) and 
propaganda (delivered with the mail) 
there was one incident Kay would 
never forget. It was the night Barry 
spoke, impassionately, to still an¬ 
other schoolhouse meeting; and old 
Letts, the storekeeper, got up, shak¬ 
ing, and said Barry was talking 
Social Credit because he was a 
poverty-stricken rabble-rouser look¬ 
ing for something for nothing. 

Barry—still not too far from the 
classroom where ideas were every¬ 
thing—seemed to wilt. For the first 
time it must have dawned on him 
that the sincerity of a man’s politics 
would usually be judged by what he 
had, not by the ideal that motivated 
him. He passed his hand over his 
eyes—he turned and went outside. 

She found him sitting on the old 
teeter-totter beside the swings—like 
a little boy, she thought, left alone 
by his playmates. She knew he had 
been crying, and her hate was fierce. 

“Let them suffer! Oh, they’re 
stupid . . . ignorant . . . Barry . . .” 

After a minute, almost wonder- 
ingly, he turned and comforted her. 
His fingers touched her dark hair, 
bronzed suddenly by a full spring 
moon above the schoolhouse. 

“Kay! You know . . . you’re so 
beautiful!” 

The hate in her was gone—melted 
—and bliss was pouring through her. 
She put her arms around his neck, 
and he caught her fingers to his lips. 

“I shouldn’t have run away,” 
Barry said thoughtfully. “Kay, 
nothing worthwhile ever came from 
running away from a problem. . . .” 

T HERE were other incidents, too. 

She saw, with a shock, her 
father growing gray. Her mother 
worked without letup, as if deter¬ 
mined to beat the depression by her¬ 
self. Kay herself learned how to 
make flour sacks into slips and 
dresses, how to pack a “tick” with 
straw—so it was almost as comfort¬ 
able as a real mattress. 

One day a thin man in black 
tacked the first “Sheriff’s Lien” she 
had ever seen on Bob Conway’s 


granary. The next morning Mrs. 
Conway came running down the 
road, screaming. Without waiting to 
hear her story, Kay’s father rushed 
down to Conway’s. Bob had shot 
himself. 

She kept waking at nights after 

that, cold and shivering; and when 

she couldn’t stand it any longer, she 

went to Barry. They talked a long 

time, and then he said stubbornly: 

“He shouldn’t have ran away.” 

It sounded terrible—terrible till he 

added: “Kay, you were meant to 

give love and laughter. I want you 

to remember that love is the answer 

to death, hope the answer to des- 
» 

pair. 

She found comfort in his words. 
She believed them. 

T HERE were more meetings in 
the schoolhouse—and Mrs. Letts 
wouldn’t let her husband go any 
more: it was bad for the store. 
Barry spoke again and they listened. 
One night their sitting member, 
a UFA man, came. White-haired 
and worried, he told the farmers 
how he had served them, how the 
cabinet had seriously considered the 
Social Credit proposals and found 
them impossible to implement, at 
least in a province. He begged them 
not to be stampeded. 

There was a terrible silence. No 
questions. No criticisms. They 
thanked him, then turned to ask 
Barry to say a few words . . . and 
no one noticed when he slipped out 
of the door. 

“They’re going to nominate that 
boy!” Andy Carter said to her one 
day. “By jingo, they are!” She could 
hardly believe her father. If Barry 
got the nomination—and won . . . 
Barry would need—a wife! 

The night of the nominating con¬ 
vention, the meeting was moved to 
the community hall. The town was 
filled with Bennett buggies and 
wagons and old cars and men in 
straw hats and overalls talking in 
the corners. In the hall itself, the 
tension made Kay sick—the close¬ 
ness, and the voices, and her eyes 
trying to follow Barry. 

I T wasn’t until the nominations 
were almost ended that she 
realized Barry’s name hadn’t been 
put forth. She saw him arguing with 
one man after another, and he didn’t 
look happy. The chairman looked 
exasperated and tired and angry. 
Finally he pointed down to the sea 
of faces, and Barry got up. 

“Folks, apparently I have to make 
it clear publicly that I don’t want to 
be nominated.” The shock made a 
ringing silence in the hall. Barry’s 
face looked haggard. “It’s hard to 
explain why. Maybe because I’m 
not ready. All I know is it isn’t my 
role. I will support whoever you 
nominate. . . .” 

Taking her home at last, the wet 
June damp cooling her tired face, 
he tried to make her understand. 

“Kay, the UFA’s going out to the 
last man and the Social Crediters 
are coming in.” 

“Well, then, why — Barry, you 
know more about Social Credit than 
any of them!” 

He was very tired. “It came to me 
the night our own UFA man talked 
to us. Those men were just as good 
as any we’re nominating. Kay, 


they’re fine, sincere men. We’re mak¬ 
ing a mistake somewhere. We’re 
dividing on methods. . . .” 

In her silence, he saw her tears. 
“Kay! Kay!” He caught her to him. 
“Listen to me. It hasn’t anything to 
do with loving you and wanting you. 
I’m not walking out on life—or ask¬ 
ing you to. We have a right to be 
married—and we will be, Kay, we 
will! But don’t you see? We owe 
something to humanity, too. . . . 
All I ask is that you wait another 
couple of years. Maybe two, three 
years at the most. . . .” 

S HE pulled the page off the calen¬ 
dar in the living room — April, 
1939. The two years had stretched 
into four, because Barry’s father 
died, and he couldn’t leave the 
family in a ruin of debts. But it was 
past now. Her mother was sewing 
on the dress — the most beautiful 
dress she had ever seen—her wed¬ 
ding dress of white. 

“Just 210 more days!” She was 
radiant—even inside she felt radiant. 
“Mom, couldn’t we have a June 
wedding?” 

“Your father and I had a June 
wedding.” Her mother snipped the 
thread with her teeth. “Can’t say as 
he was different than July or October 
husbands.” She turned to Kay and 
the lined face softened. “October 
will get here, dear. You know June’s 
a bad month for weddings in the 
bushland—too much seeding to be 
done. But after the crop’s off . . .” 

There was a step on the porch. 
Barry knocked and came in. He 
kissed her and grinned, but she was 
tuned to his every emotion now and 
she sensed the undercurrent of un¬ 
happiness. 

“Barry! You couldn’t get a meet¬ 
ing lined up!” 

“Everybody’s too busy to think— 
or study.” For a moment he was that 
serious little boy looking at the 
dome, and she was vexed with him. 
“The big flurry’s over. The dividend 
bills were disallowed and I think 
the government’s relieved. Even old 
Letts talks to me now!” 

He saw the look on her face, the 
unbelief that had been growing more 
and more within her of late. “Kay 
honey ...” 

“Haven’t you done enough?” She 
couldn’t keep the accusations back. 
“Haven’t you wasted enough of our 
lives—on books and your folks and 
—and politics! For heavens sake, 
Barry, you haven’t got time to be 
educating people, especially when 
they don’t want to be educated!” 

She was sorry then. Patiently 
Barry explained to her anew what 
he had come to believe. That the 
people should elect a good man, get 
behind him and support him, re¬ 
gardless of his party. Little by little 
progress would come. 

“Think how easy the members 
would have it, too, Kay. They 
wouldn’t have to worry about elec¬ 
tion propaganda, just as long as they 
obeyed ...” His eyes fastened on 
Kay’s mother by the sewing ma¬ 
chine. “Hey! What’s that?” 

“Out of here, you!” Mrs. Carter 
spread herself over the dress. “You’re 
not supposed to see this till October. 
It’s unlucky!” 

The war arrived in August, and 
he went away when the harvest 
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was only half-done. She walked with 
him to the station; and passing the 
church, Barry stopped suddenly 
and held her tight, as if out of all 
the unreality of their lives, he had 
wakened to what he was losing. 

“Kay, we should have been 
married there! Just because a leader 
went mad. . . .” 

She didn’t want to talk any more 
about politics and leaders and men. 
His lips touched her hair, and she 
thought, It’s really true. He’s going 
away—and he’s taking with him that 
smile and those strong arms. . . . 

“Don’t you see — just so our 
daughters won’t have to go through 
it all again? Kay, do you believe me 
—I’ve learned how to wait. There 
won’t be anyone else, no matter how 
lonely or how scared I get over 
there. . . .” 

HE lived for the train whistle 
that brought the blue V-mail 
from Barry. Sometimes with his love 
he sent another book that made 
long references to how men united 
for war and fought one another for 
peace. 

“To serve—to serve!” Sometimes 
the writing seemed to turn into his 
impassioned words. “Kay, that is the 
secret: we must learn to serve one 
another. . . .” 

She was going for the cows one 
day when, suddenly, she began to 
understand what he was talking 
about. If men could give as much 
to the old and the helpless, to the 
hungry and the naked, as they gave 
in death and destruction on the 
battlefields of war. ... If they made 


the sacrifices, short of life itself, for 
medicine, for education, for their 
country. ... If you stopped worry¬ 
ing about yourself and made your 
neighbor your worry. . . . 

“That’s it!” The jubilance jumped 
from Barry’s answer to her letter. 
“Maybe it’ll take ’em a long time to 
really understand, Kay. It’s hard to 
get rid of prejudice and distrust— 
the feeling you’re being a sucker — 
that nobody else cares. The Galilean 
told them a long time ago: ‘Bear 
ye one another’s burdens. . . .’” 

T HAT was the week young Len 
Conway came out from Edmon¬ 
ton to visit his old neighbors. He 
and his mother had a nice home in 
the west end. Len boasted that the 
house was worth double what they 
paid for it. He was making good 
money working in an aircraft-repair 
plant and he was a union organizer 
—which didn’t interest her till he 
began to talk about the war’s end 
and the strikes that would come. 

“Strikes,” Len said, “that will 
clean out all the dirty rotten in¬ 
equality at last.” 

“Will they do any good?” Kay 
was amazed at the sharpness in her 
voice. “Len, your bosses must have 
problems, too — shortages and red 
tape and inefficiency and high taxes. 
Lots of businesses go bankrupt 
every year. They’re the people who 
feed you . . .” 

Len Conway’s look was terrible. 
“You sound like an anti-labor spokes¬ 
man!” 

“Len! When did I ever know any¬ 
thing but labor? And hard times — 


and heartbreak?” She was getting 
emotional, but she couldn’t help it. 
“I should be looking after a husband 
and children now—not just—just 
withering up inside . . .” 

Even the clumsy sympathy in his 
eyes couldn’t hide the resolution. 

“I know. That’s what I’m trying 
to tell you. As long as I live. I’ll 
never forget they’re the ones who 
killed my father.” 

The trembling it set up inside her 
didn’t go away till Barry’s letters 
came again. 

Something strange had been hap¬ 
pening to her. Barry was gone, 
but he had the power to bring him¬ 
self beside her always. She did not 
care because she seldom went to 
dances now. Barry was more alive 
to her than the new crop of youths. 

She read the books he told her to 
read; saw, at last, the dream he 
wanted her to see. It was a vision 
of proud people — the Canadian 
people that Barry loved—prosperous 
and free and strong . . . strong by 
their own power. 

“Don’t be afraid to dream, my 
darling. And dream big, dear one. 
Only dreams come true—everything 
else passes away. Tell farmer to stop 
fighting farmer. Tell labor to stop 
fighting management. Tell them to 
work together, for each other and, 
so, for themselves. . . .” 

Sunset was streaking the bush- 
land when the telegram came. The 
air was sweet and calm. In those 
words, blurring before her eyes, she 
could hear his voice again, over all 
the years, kind and patient, humble 


and strong, talking of that dream 
that was not given to many to see. 

“Sometimes they come from 
among our own, Kay.” It was her 
father behind her—her father staring 
toward the old line fence. “Maybe 
studying in a little log cabin in 
Illinois. Maybe walking across the 
barren bushland with a book before 
their eyes. . . 

UNLIGHT was striking the dull 
dome of the parliament build¬ 
ings. She looked around in a blur 
of tears, to find her family had come 
up behind her. They had known she 
needed this moment, these mem¬ 
ories, to herself. 

“Ready now?” her mother asked. 

People were converging on the 
steps, men and women of many 
political beliefs, all down for the 
historic and gala opening. 

“Barry would have been proud of 
you.” Her mother’s lips were trem¬ 
bling. “So many voted for you, 
dear.” 

She smiled reassuringly at them, 
straightened her shoulders. She 
turned to the entrance and suddenly 
the people before her were all the 
people who had voted for her . . . 
not because of what she promised, 
but because she had made them be¬ 
lieve in themselves. 

She would make mistakes and she 
would be clumsy . . . she would get 
tired and disheartened — but they 
would speak through her, and they 
would be her strength. Alone? Not 
now—not ever. 

Because of them—and a dream— 
she would never walk alone. V 



This western farmer proved that properly balanced commercial feeds were more profitable 
than ordinary grain feeding. Here are his results with “Miracle" Sow and Pig program. 

Martial B. Lussier, Margaret, Man., started a complete “Miracle” sow and pig feeding program last year. “I can’t 
remember ever before marketing hogs at five months. My hogs grow and grade better when sows, weaners and 
market hogs are all on ‘Miracle’.” Scientifically formulated‘‘Miracle” feeding programs are designed to grow profitable hogs. 
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Ever Hear of a "DIURETIC ”? 


Maybe not. But you should know 
what a “diuretic” does. There may 
be times when you should use one. 
You likely understand how important 
the kidneys are in maintaining good 
health. Also that if the kidneys fail 
to function properly excess acids and 
waste material remain in the 
system. This may result in 
subsequent urinary irritation 
and bladder discomfort, often 
followed by backache, tired 
feeling and disturbed rest 
*D;e -you-ret-ic 


This is when the diuretic service of 
Dodd’s Kidney Pills may be helpful. 
Dodd’s act as a diuretic stimulant 
to help restore normal kidney action, 
and so relieve the systemic condition 
causing backache and tired feeling. 
When you are bothered by backache 
and tired feeling due to lazy 
kidney action you can depend on 
Dodd’s Kidney Pills as many 
thousands have done during 
the past 70 years. Look for 
Dodd’s at any drug counter. 
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Advertisements often can't tell the whole story. Hence, our 
advertisers make more detailed information available in the 
form of catalogues, booklets or folders. Write them for valu¬ 
able free information and help. 



NEW S-7D is inches smaller 
than light-duty engines. Out¬ 
put ranges from 3.3 to 7.25 
hp, 1600 to 3600 rpm 


Are you tired of 

short-life "smokers"? 


then try the new S-7D WISCONSIN 



The S-7D reciprocating 
parts are stronger than 
those in your car engine! 


the most rugged and compact 7.25-hp engine made. 
This cast iron workhorse is precision-built for hard 
use with minimum wear, care, and downtime. Its 
high torque prevents stalling under shock loads. 
Reciprocating parts are forgings, not castings. You 
will probably never have a bearing failure. And the 
Stellite-faced exhaust valve and insert with positive 
rotator outlast ordinary valves up to five times. 
Normally, the S-7D will outlive your pump, utility 
and garden tractors, elevator, bale thrower, power 
plant — whatever equipment you use it on. The 
price — only slightly higher than a light-duty 
engine. Get Bulletin S-300. 


Sales and Service In Canada Supplied By These Distributors and Their Service Stations 


CONSOLIDATED ENGS. 4 MACHY. CO. LTD. 

New Toronto, Ont. — Montreal, Que. — Moncton, N. B. 
Distributor for Ontario (less Western Lakehead area), 
Quebec and New Brunswick 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT CO., LTD., 
Halifax, N. S. 

Distributor for Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
PACIFIC ENGINES 4 EQUIPMENT, LTD. 40 E. Cordova 


MUMFORD, MEDLAND, LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon 
Distributor for Western Ontario and Prairie Provinces 

NEWFOUNDLAND TRACTOR 4 EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 
St. John's, Newfoundland 
Distributor for Newfoundland 
St., Vancouver 4, B. C., Distributor for British Columbia 



WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 

MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 

World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines—3 to 60 hp. 



HEAD OFFICE: 576 WALL ST., WINNIPEG 10, MAN. 

Offices also at: Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon 

Please send me full information on the Wisconsin Engine, and the 
name and address of the nearest Wisconsin dealer. 

NAME... ADDRESS. 

CITY PROV. 


let's Think 
it Over 

by THE VERY REV. M. L. GOODMAN 

Winter Kitted 

A few years back I clipped an item from a column on gardening. It 
involved a letter asking a question about a rose bush. The rose bush had 
flowered only the one year. The next season it produced no blooms whatever 
—what should be done? The answer was, “dig it up and throw it away. You 
haven’t got a rose bush any more, just a thorn!” The rose had been grafted 
to the hardier thorn and during the winter the frost had killed the graft. Only 
the thorn was left and it could never bear roses. 

This explanation recalled a very solemn text from the sermon on the 
mount (St. Matt. V, 13) “Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt have 
lost his savour ( his saltiness), wherewith shall it be salted? it is thenceforth 
good for nothing, but to be cast out, and trodden under foot of men.” 

Salt was used in Palestine for a number of purposes—to give brightness 
to the lamps by sprinkling it in the oil, to preserve food from decay, and to 
purify sacrifices. Christ uses the illustration to stress the distinctive element 
of Christian character which gives brightness to life, preserves society from 
decay and corruption, and keeps us from selfishness. This distinctive element 
or “salt” is the love and power of God. Christian character without this 
distinctive element is utterly worthless. The rose bush is no longer a rose 
bush, but only a thorn! 

Suggested Scripture: St. Matthew V, 1-13. 

The Co/den Age 

I remember the sleighs on the streets of town. In winter, coal and wood 
came by sleigh and the garbage was collected by sleigh. They took the wheels 
off the bread and milk wagons and installed “runners.” At Christmas time, 
the express man looked very much like Santa Claus. The reindeer and the 
red suit were missing, but the sleigh was there, piled high with parcels of 
all shapes and sizes. 

No more than 30 years ago sleighs were common to the streets of the 
average Canadian town. On a winter’s day you could always hear the merry 
sound of bells and the crisp squeak of runners on the hard snow. 

The children of this generation might envy us, who were children then. 
As we look back we ourselves have a way of forgetting the bad and remember¬ 
ing only the good and the exciting. While, 30 years ago, there were sleighs 
and sleigh bells, there were also breadlines and empty coal bins, and des¬ 
perate fathers and mothers. There was the deadly pneumonia, and there 
were no antibiotics. There was scarlet fever and a long period of quarantine 
for any infected family. Mv own home was completely disrupted for most 
of one winter because three of us in succession caught scarlet fever. 

The days gone by were not really “better days.” No generation has all 
the glamour and no generation is free from danger and anxiety. For all of 
us, of any age, “the best is yet to be.” In sleigh bells or satellites there is no 
final satisfaction. Our real adventure is in our experience of God. No man 
who wants it is ever deprived of that adventure. 

Suggested Scripture: Isaiah LXI and Romans XII. 

The Unforgivable Sin 

Folks have some rather strange ideas about sin. Tom Allan of Scots 
Presbyterian fame tells of an experience early in his career. Apparently, he 
was preaching a series of sermons on sin. He must have been very emphatic 
and to the point, for he was confronted at the church door by a somewhat 
elderly and very angry woman. She shook her finger at him and said, “Young 
man. I’ll have you know that I’ve been a member of this Church for 45 years, 
and I will NOT be called a sinner!” 0 

What she meant, of course, was that she had always been respectable. 
Many of us have mistaken respectability for righteousness. It is a dangerous 
mistake to make for a respectable person can be guilty of the unforgivable 
sin. 

In Matthew, Mark and Luke. Jesus refers to the unforgivable sin and says 
that it is the sin against the Holy Ghost. What does this mean? 

It is the business of the Holy Ghost to work the fulfillment of God’s 
purposes in the hearts and minds of men. To sin against the Holy Ghost is to 
persistently and consistently resist Him. We can be respectable and yet so 
hard of heart, so resistant to God, that God can do nothing with us. It is 
plain that God cannot redeem me against my will. 

Suggested Scripture: St. Matthew XII , 22-32 and Romans III, 10-23. 

•Tom Allan—The Face of My Parish. 
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F EBRUARY brings St. Valentine’s Day, celebrated in honor of 
love. Indeed, the month brings a multitude of other things, too, 
including wintry blizzards and bonspiel thaws, days at short 
courses and workshops, evenings spent in the cosy warmth of home. 

But in mid-month, February gives us opportunity to speak 
unblushingly from the heart and of love. For the rest of the year 
aren’t we perhaps rather backward about such things? inclined to 
speak less than we might in this way? and don’t we tend to brush 
aside rather brusquely moments when hearts might confide? Thinking 
some of these thoughts recalled remarks made by Her Excellency 
Madame Vanier in opening “The Real World of Woman” conference 
several months ago. Although it was September and not February, 
she spoke from and of the heart. 

“Our twentieth century world tends to forget the real and unique 
value of life which alone can give peace to the anguished, joy to the 
sorrowful, comfort to the afflicted and unity to the divided. It is not 
in the material things but in a loving heart that we will find the only 
remedy to wars and divisions—be they of the family, the village, the 
city, the nation or the world. Our only hope is a heart which is not 
enslaved by the desire to outshine and dominate others, which is freed 
from egoism and ambitious pride—open to the needs and the suffer¬ 
ings of others, ready to listen and to give . . . humbly, tenderly and 
selflessly. 


"Just as man is the symbol of knowledge and power, so in all 
cultures and civilizations is woman the symbol of purity, of fidelity, 
and—in general—of all the values of the heart. The world today, so 
rich in knowledge and in strength, has never before been so poor in 
love, in fidelity, in generosity, tenderness and mercy. Woman is par¬ 
ticularly fitted to fill this need, and, therefore, it is upon us that much 
of the responsibility of the future must lie. 

“The strength and the knowledge of this century appear as a 
marvelous augury for the future welfare of humanity. But these must 
not be developed for themselves. They must not be divorced from love 
and humility. We cannot allow them to be chained to the service of 
ambition, domination and even of hatred. Used in this manner they 
can but become the means of dividing man against man, nation 
against nation, with all the consequences of suffering and anguish 
which must result. Used, on the other hand, in the service of love and 
charity, the strength and knowledge of the modern world can secure 
to us and to our children peace and happiness beyond our fondest 
hopes.” 

Mme Vanier asked that the essential role of woman in forming 
and conserving loving, faithful and selfless hearts not be overlooked. 
This is a plea we all might ponder in this Valentine month and the 
months to follow. Never before has our troubled world stood more in 
need of the qualities of a loving heart. V 
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keeps white clothes really white. 
Use it next washday and hang 
up a shining white washing. 

Keeps colors bright, too! 


MRS. STEWART’S i BLUING 


MATILDA 

I lit — '*5 


EDGAR J 




MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 

LONS STONE WORKS LIMITED 

Box 24-0 Norwood P.O., Winnipeg, Man. or 
Box 337-B Belleville, Ont. 

Please send your FREE 32 page 
Memorial Catalogue. 


Address 


M-181. A beautiful 
bouquet of roses glows 
in shades of yellow, 
pink and terra cotta 
against leaf greens. 

Petit point kits in 2- 
thread (picture 6" sq.) 
and 3-thread (8" sq.) 
cost $4.95. No wool 
kits are available, but 
chart lists wool shades. 
Chart ordered alone $1.50. 


LONS STONE WORKS 

LIMITED 

MONUMENT MAKERS S!NCE 1908 


M-180. This kit offers a 
needlepoint adaptation of the 
famous Gainsborough 
“Blue Boy.” The chart is 
worked in a combination of 
petit point and needlepoint 
from enclosed instructions. 
Wool picture measures 14" by 
19"; kit price $9.50. Chart 
alone is $1.50. A 6-strand 
cotton kit is also available; 
price $8. Cotton picture 
measures 10" by 14". 


for a whiter washing 
MRS. STEWART’S liquid 
BLUING in the rinse water 


DUX ‘♦ZO • Winnipeg! ifiamiwua 


Woman Relieved 
of Agonizing ITCH 

u l nearly itched to death for ^ g r ?V 
7'Ayears.Thenl found anew ML 
wonder-working creme, /a 
N ow I'm happy,” writes 
Mrs.P.RamsayofL.A.Calif 

Here's blessed relief from tor- mL \ 

ture of agonizing itch in women, 
chafing, hemorrhoids, rash and 
eczema with an amazing new 
scientific formula called LANACANE. This 
fast-acting, stainless medicated creme kills harmful 
bacteria germs while it soothes raw, irritated and 
inflamed skin tissue. Stops scratching and so speeds 
healing. Don’t suffer! Get LANACANE at druggists. 


M-123. A brilliant bird on 
a branch of roses makes a 
pretty picture. 

Petit point picture in 
2-thread measures 
4%" sq.; in 3-thread 
5¥ 2 " sq. Kit price $3. 
Chart alone 75(1. 

Wool picture measures 
13" sq.; kit price $4. 

No background 
wool is supplied. 


-50th ANNIVERSARY SALE- 

Nylon Locknit, remnants Vz to 1 yard 
length. Large assortment current colors. 
Bundle 3 lbs. (25 to 40 square yds.) for 
$1.70. Buttons of all kinds of styles, sizes 
and colors. Packaqe (700 to 800 buttons) 
for $1.40. Laces, 50 yds. $1.00. 144 yds. 
$2.00. Schaefer, Drummondville, Que. 
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Now...a “douche 
in a capsule"! 

Germicidal protection that 
starts instantly— 


lasts for hours 

Now, get the antiseptic action of 
a douche, without the usual mess 
or equipment. Get Zonitors—the 
feminine hygiene discovery that 
fits in your change purse! 

Zonitors are modern vaginal 
suppositories that kil 1 every germ 
they touch. Yet they are proved 
harmless and gentle by clinical 
tests. 

Zonitors’ “shield” of pro¬ 
tection starts instantly, lasts for 
hours—protects, freshens, deo¬ 
dorizes. Individually wrapped. 
Available at your drug store in 
packages of 6, 12 and 24. Com¬ 
plete instructions included. 


tMNOICMFTS 


Needlepoint 


Kits by Jean McIntosh 


M-9. This Siamese cat, worked in 
soft shades of brown and cream, is 
available in petit point kits of 2- 
thread (1%" by 3") and 3-thread 
( 2 V 2 " by 4") for $1.25. Charts alone 
35 <jt. Wool kits complete with soft 
blue background shade cost $2.50. 
Wool picture measures 8" by 11". 


For handicraft patterns pictured above please address your order to The 
Country Guide Needlework Dept., 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 21, Man. 


Save up to 20%...by ordering 
a Memorial now during 

LONS WINTER SALE 


I HustVi sntjat j 


$113.00 $69.00 $73.00 


$76.00 


In order to keep our staff of skilled craftsmen busy 
during the winter months, Lons offer their Nationally 
Approved Lonite and Granite Memorials at Specially 
Reduced Winter Prices. A small deposit will hold your 
order for Spring delivery ... no charge for storage. 
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In winter a garden under 

glass offers the soft scents of spring 


Gardening 
in a 

Greenhouse 



.i..„ 

[Guide photos 

Greenhouses come in three basic styles. The most simple of these is the 
lean-to. Emilie Christie has this type. She grows tomatoes all year long. 


by ELVA FLETCHER 

Home Editor 


M OST gardeners begin to garden the minute 
the first seed catalogs appear in the 
mail box. Others work with plants of one 
kind or another the year round. Greenhouse gar¬ 
deners belong to this group and Emilie Christie, 
of Innisfail, Alta., is one of them. Her specialty: 
a year-round supply of tomatoes. 

People who appreciate the full flavor of toma¬ 
toes that have ripened on the vine will under¬ 
stand Emilie Christie’s reluctance to their pale 
counterparts on supermarket shelves. She may 
not always be able to pick a peck of tomatoes 
when she goes to her greenhouse; but she can 
almost always pick enough to satisfy her own 
household needs and provide some for family 
and friends. She also grows cucumbers (because 
she likes them); sometimes she seeds radishes for 
her husband, Hans (they’re one of.his favorite 
vegetables). 

One member of the Christie family of two 
boys and one girl—a married son living in Calgary 
—shares his mother’s enthusiasm for this kind of 
gardening. Eventually he plans to build a green¬ 
house of his own. In the meantime, he shares his 
mother’s indoor garden area. This allows him to 
have hundreds of plants ready for outdoor plant¬ 
ing each spring. 

Hans Christie built the greenhouse himself. 
For the most part he used material that was on 
hand around the farm. For example, he used old 
storm windows for its three sides. He did buy 
some smaller windows to make the roof. He built 
the potting benches in the workshop and, as might 
be expected, he also laid the concrete floor. 

From the outside, the greenhouse seems almost 
to be an extension of the glassed-in veranda on 
the south side of the Christie home. Facing south 
to make the best use of available light, it actually 
abuts the veranda on the latter’s east wall. Entry 
to the greenhouse is gained from a door cut into 
that wall. At that point three steps lead down 
into the greenhouse proper which is at ground 
level. 

W HEN the Christies built their home, Hans 
designed the heating system so that heat 
could be diverted to and from any area. When 
they added the greenhouse it was a simple matter 
to incorporate it into the system. Now, it’s equally 
simple to maintain the constant temperature that 
is necessary for successful indoor gardening. 

Still, accidents do happen. Last February, for 
example, Hans turned the heat off in the green¬ 
house to make an adjustment in the heat intake 
which hadn’t been operating to suit him. Neither 
he nor Emilie know how or why the heat wasn’t 
turned back on when he’d made the necessary 
repair. Just then the outside temperature plum¬ 
meted to an abnormal 20-below. The result: 300 
geraniums and some 200 begonias lost; plants 
that had been put under glass the previous fall 
blackened and died; a few struggled to survive. 
Another requirement for successful indoor 


gardening is an adequate watering system. The 
Christies gather rain water in two tanks—installed 
by Hans, of course. They use this for all their 
watering. Ferns are sprayed with soft water from 
a sprinkling can. 

It is also important to maintain humidity in 
the hot house. Mrs. Christie offers these sug¬ 
gestions to beginning gardeners: Do water early 
in the morning; do water the windows in hot 
weather; don’t water in rainy or cloudy weather. 

Of all the tomato varieties she has tried, Emilie 
favors the Stokesdale for its color, shape, and 
yield. She plants them in February in her own 
mixture of soil, vermiculite and fertilizer. Of the 
cucumber cousins, she likes the 184 Telegraph 
or Climbing variety which has a deep green color 
and grows 15 or more inches long. 

For herself, she’s convinced there’s a right time 
and a wrong time to pick vegetables. In her view, 
tomatoes should not be picked until they are 
really ripe. Then they are richly red in color; they 
are firm, yet they yield a feeling of softness to 
the touch. That’s when their flavor is at its peak. 
“Cucumbers should be picked when they are 
deep, full green,” she added. 

More than vegetable culture goes on in the 
Christies’ greenhouse. Grape vines that loop across 
the walls provide fruit clusters in season. Last 
year’s February frosting set them back severely, 
but by fall they were again showing signs of fruit 
to come. Amaryllis and calla lilies raise stately 
heads; cactus and ferns in variety conjure up 
thoughts of sunswept sands and summer growth. 
Through the winter, several hundred seedlings 
show something of the growth to come. 

Y OU, too, can have a garden under glass. How¬ 
ever, there are three essentials for this kind 
of gardening. They are: lots of light, heat and 
water. Emilie and Hans Christie, for the most 
part, built their greenhouse from materials close 
at hand. Perhaps you can do the same. Or you 
might inquire about the prefabricated ones avail¬ 
able from supply houses. 

There are three basic types: 

1. Lean-to greenhouses. These are the least 
expensive to build and operate. The Christies 
have this type. It is small, but adequate for most 
gardeners’ needs. It fits snugly against the side 
of the house or garage and so eliminates the ex¬ 
pense of one side. Proximity to the house tends 
to reduce heating costs in winter. 

2. Attached greenhouses. They have the ad¬ 
vantages of the lean-to with one added conveni¬ 
ence: they can be made much larger. This type 
usually has a door at each end, one into the house 
or garage; the other into the garden. If the climate 
is not too severe, glass sides can be run down 
to the foundation to provide additional growing 
space under the benches. 

3. Free-standing greenhouses. These are popu¬ 
lar; they are much more expensive than the lean- 


to or attached types. Construction costs come 
higher because they stand free of other buildings 
and so require an additional side. With this type 
utilities—heat and water—cost more. Sometimes 
these can be tied into comparable systems in the 
house; occasionally these services must be in¬ 
stalled independently. Still, the cost of such 
greenhouses does come much higher than the two 
simpler styles. Their size is limited only by the 
amount of available space. They do allow for full 
use of available light which is in their favor. 

O NCE you decide you want to be a perennial 
gardener, it’s time to plan for a garden in a 
greenhouse. Then, when winter touches every¬ 
thing outdoors with snow-filled fingers and sub¬ 
zero temperatures, your greenhouse garden will 
invite you to step into spring. 

Having decided to build a greenhouse, do 
gather some information before you start. There 
are several sources of information. For example, 
you can consult the horticultural specialists in 
your province. You will find them at universities 
and in departments of agriculture. 

Look on your library shelves. There are a num¬ 
ber of books to help you. Some of these are 
intended for commercial greenhouse operation 
but they do offer factual information that is 
valuable to the amateur. These include Florist 
Crop Production and Marketing by Kenneth Post, 
published by Orange Judd Publishing Co., New 
York; Greenhouses for Everyone by Ernest 
Chabot, published by M. Barrows & Co., New 
York; Science and the Greenhouse by W. J. C. 
Lawrence, now in its second edition and pub¬ 
lished by Blackwells, London; Greenhouse Grown 
Cut Flowers, published by Florists Publishing 
Co., 343 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
For drawings of a simple plastic “Do-It-Yourself 
Greenhouse” write the CBC’s Country Calendar 
program. V 



The basic advantage of an attached greenhouse 
such as this one is its added gardening area. 
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You sleep better 
between Wabasso Sheets 



TllE WABASSO COTTON COMPANY LIMITED. TR01S RIVIERES. QUEBEC 


IN THB K/TCHBN 


Cookies Come 
In Squares and Slices 


C OOKIE jar empty? Bake a 
batch of bar cookies! One pan, 
one baking is all it takes; or, 
if you prefer, you might make an 
unbaked slice which takes only the 
pan, and no baking at all. 

Bar cookies carry easily when it’s 
your turn to provide lunch at group 
gatherings. Squares and slices are a 
pleasant contrast to round cookie 
shapes on a tea-time plate. 

We look for a rich moist eating 
quality and appealing flavor in bar 
cookies, and can promise you’ll find 
both in the recipes below. 

Banana Squares 

c. flour 18 maraschino 

% c. butter cherries, 

3 T. brown sugar quartered 

Vz pkg. miniature 1 large banana, 

marshmallows coarsely 

chopped 

Mix flour, butter and brown sugar 
and pack in a greased 8" square pan. 
Bake in a moderate oven at 325°F. 
for 15 minutes. Cool. 

Melt marshmallows over hot water, 
add cherries and chopped banana. 
Spread over base in pan. Let stand 
while you prepare the following frost¬ 
ing. 

Frosting: 

8 T. butter 2 T. boiling water 

12 T. icing sugar 2 T. ice water 

Combine ingredients and beat with 
electric beater or rotary type until light 
and fluffy. Frosting should stand in 
peaks. Spread over filling and refriger¬ 
ate. This square must be stored in the 
refrigerator. 


Quick-Mix Unbaked Slice 

1 can sweetened 1 c. fine coconut 
condensed milk 4 oz. glazed 

3 c. fine graham cherries, 
wafer crumbs quartered 

Vz c. chopped 1% c. miniature 
walnuts marshmallows 

Mix dry ingredients; stir in milk. 
Press evenly into a buttered 9" square 
baking pan. Frost with the following 
icing. 

Caramel Frosting: 

5 T. butter 1 c. brown sugar 

Vi c. milk 

Combine ingredients in a saucepan 
and boil 3 minutes. Add icing sugar to 
thicken (about 1 cup sifted icing 
sugar) and pour quickly over slice. 

Saucepan Snacks 

2 eggs, beaten 2 c. coarse 

1 c. brown sugar graham wafer 
% c. butter crumbs 

1 c. fine coconut x /z c. chopped 
walnuts 

Combine eggs, brown sugar and 
butter in a saucepan, and heat, stirring, 
until butter melts. Stir in wafer crumbs, 
coconut and nuts. Press mixture into 
a buttered 8" square pan. Frost with 
butter icing to which 1 tablespoon pea¬ 
nut butter has been added. Store this 
bar cookie in the refrigerator. Cut in 
fingers to serve. 


Cherry Oat Squares 

1 c. flour 1 egg, well 

1 tsp. baking beaten 

soda Vz c. brown sugar 

1 c. brown sugar Vi c. coconut 
1 c. rolled oats 4 or 5 oz. glazed 

% c. butter red and green 

cherries, halved 

Combine flour, baking soda, 1 cup 
brown sugar and rolled oats. Add butter 
and rub to crumbs. Press mixture firmly 
on bottom of a 9" square baking pan. 
Beat brown sugar into beaten egg. Stir 
in coconut and halved cherries and 
spread on oat mixture in pan. Bake in 
a slow oven at 300°F. for about 45 
minutes. This slice requires no icing— 
the cherries brighten the top. 

Maple Pecan Squares 

1 c. flour Vi tsp. salt 

Vi c: brown sugar Vi c. butter, 

Vi c. butter softened 

% c. brown sugar % c. pecan halves 

1 c. maple syrup Vz tsp. vanilla 

2 eggs, beaten 2 T. flour 

Rub I cup flour, Vi cup brown sugar, 
and Vz cup butter together and press 
mixture firmly into a 7" by 11" baking 
pan. Bake in a moderate oven at 350°F. 
for 5 minutes. 

Combine % cup sugar and syrup in a 
saucepan and simmer for 5 minutes. 
Cool slightly. Pour syrup mixture over 
beaten eggs, stirring constantly. Mix 
in remaining ingredients, and spread 
over partly baked dough. Bake in a 
hot oven at 450°F. for 10 minutes, then 
reduce heat to moderate (350°F.) and 
bake for 20 minutes. Cool and cut in 
squares. 


Raisin 

1 c. prepared 
seeded raisins 
Vz tsp. grated 
orange rind 
x k c. orange juice 
Vz c. sugar 
1 c. sifted all¬ 
purpose flour 
1 tsp. baking 
powder 


Oat Bars 

Vz tsp. salt 
Vs tsp. mace 
1 c. rolled oats 
x /z c. butter 
1 c. lightly 
packed brown 
sugar 

Vi c. chopped fil¬ 
berts, optional 


Separate and halve enough seeded 
raisins to yield 1 cup. Combine the 
raisins, orange juice and sugar in a 
small saucepan. Cook over low heat, 
stirring often, until mixture is thick 
and jam-like. Cool. 

Sift together the flour, baking 
powder, salt and mace. Mix in rolled 
oats. Cream butter; gradually blend in 
brown sugar and grated orange rind. 
Blend flour mixture in with a fork or 
fingertips, working until crumbly. 
Spread half of crumb mixture in a 
greased 8" square pan and pack firmly. 
Spread with raisin mixture, taking it to 
within Vi" of the edge. Add filberts, 
if desired, to remaining crumbs; 
sprinkle over raisin filling and pat down 
lightly. Bake in a moderate oven at 
350°F. for 30 to 35 minutes. Cool in 
pan on a wire rack.—G.L. V 


Key to Abbreviations 

tsp.—teaspoon oz.-—ounce 

T.—tablespoon lb.—pound 

c.—cup pt.—pint 

pkg.—package qt.—quart 
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25% OFF CURRENT MODELS 


MOFFAT 
GAS RANGES 


SIEGLER 

SPACE HEATERS 


MOFFAT 
GAS DRYERS 


INGUS 

WATER 

HEATERS 


Canadian Propane's 
Money-Saving 


ond Exclusive 


METiRGAS 

SERVICE 


BUY NOW — NO PAYMENTS TILL OCTOBER 
NO INTEREST CHARGES 


anadian 


ropane 
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Seafood Specials 


between the brand you put on your livestock and the brand an 
advertiser puts on his product. A livestock brand signifies owner¬ 
ship only. A product brand signifies not only ownership but 
quality as well. The reputation of the manufacturer will suffer 

if his branded product tails to give the consumer satisfaction. 
As a general rule you can buy a branded product with confidence. 


by GWEN LESLIE 

Food Editor 


next 3 ingredients. Spoon into 6 greased 
custard cups and bake in a moderate 
oven at 350°F. for 35 to 40 minutes, 
or until a knife inserted in center comes 
out clean. Unmold on serving platter 
or individual plates. Combine milk 
with remaining soup and heat. Spoon 
over timbales. Garnish with minced 
parsley or a sprinkling of paprika. 
Yields 6 servings. 


C ANNED goods from your pan¬ 
try shelf offer quick and con¬ 
venient main dish variety. 
Many casserole combinations can be 
prepared early in the day and re¬ 
frigerated for baking later—a special 
boon after a busy afternoon away 
from home. 

Salmon and tuna give flavor and 
rich protein food value to a wide 
selection of casserole courses. Try 
these on your family and friends, 
and be prepared to share your 
recipe! 


Tuna Bake 

Vs lb. can tuna, Vi c. minced 
flaked onion, some 

Vi lb. cashews, green if avail- 

halved able 

10-os. can mush- 1 c. liquid 
rooms (mushroom 

10-os. can mush- liquid plus 

room soup consomme) 

1 c. chopped 1 can chow mein 

celery noodles 

Cook celery, onion, mushrooms and 
soup with liquid for 15 minutes. Add 
flaked tuna and stir in half of noodles. 
Salt sparingly and add pepper to taste. 
Spoon into greased casserole and top 
with remaining noodles. Bake in a 
moderately slow oven at 325°F. for 1 
hour. Yields 6 servings. 

If desired, a colorful garnish of 
canned mandarin orange sections may 
be arranged around the edge of the 
dish 15 minutes before cooking time 
is up. 


THE 


Canadian Casserole 

Two 1 lb. cans 5 to 6 medium 
salmon potatoes, freshly 

10-oz. can cream cooked 

of celery soup Vs c. scalded milk 
Vs c. chopped dill 2 T. butter 
pickle 1 tsp. baking 

1 tsp. grated powder 

lemon rind Vs c. shredded 
Vs tsp. salt sharp cheddar 

Dash of pepper cheese 

Combine salmon (do not drain—the 
liquid contains valuable nutrients) with 
soup, chopped pickle, lemon rind, salt 
and pepper. Mix lightly to blend. Spoon 
evenly into a greased 8-cup casserole. 
Mash potatoes; blend in milk and 
butter, and add salt and pepper to 
taste. Beat until light and fluffy. Fold 
in baking powder. Lightly pile pota¬ 
toes on top of salmon mixture, lifting 
with bottom of spoon to create an at¬ 
tractive raised effect. Sprinkle with 
grated cheese. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven at 375 °F. for about 30 
minutes, until thoroughly heated. Top 
should be lightly browned. Yields 6 
servings. 


Subscription Rates 
So Up on April 1st 


SAVE MONEY NOW!! 


Salmon Souffle Supreme 

1 c. flaked 1 T. finely 

canned salmon minced parsley 

(Vs lb. can ) 1 tsp. grated 

3 T. butter lemon rind 

1 T. finely 3 eggs, separated 

minced onion Vs tsir. salt 

3 T. flour Vi tsp. marjoram 

Milk Vs tsp. paprika 

2 T. finely 1 T. lemon juice 

chopped celery 

Drain liquid from salmon into meas¬ 
uring cup and set aside. Flake salmon. 
Melt butter in frying pan and saute 
onion until soft. Blend in flour. Add 
enough milk to salmon liquid to make 
1 cup; gradually blend into butter- 
flour mixture. Cook, stirring, until 
thickened and smooth. Blend into boil- 


On April 1st the subscription price of The 
Country Guide will be increased to $1.00 a 
year. Here is your opportunity to save money 
now by renewing or extending your subscrip¬ 
tion at present low rates: 


Coral Salmon Timbales 

1 lb. can salmon 1 c. crumbled 
10-oz. can cream crackers 
of mushroom 2 eggs, slightly 
soup beaten 

Vi c. catsup 3 to 4 T. milk 

Drain liquid from salmon into meas¬ 
uring cup; add water to make Vi cup 
liquid. Flake salmon; combine with 
salmon liquid. Vs cup of the soup, and 


2 years 
5 years 
8 years 


Fill out the coupon below and return it to us 
enclosing the proper amount of money to cover 
the length of term desired. Please also include 
your address label from the front cover of the 
magazine. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY!! 


To: The Country Guide, 

Winnipeg 21, Manitoba. 

I enclose $ for which please extend 

my subscription for years. 


NAME 


Town 


REMEMBER—enclose your address label 


[Fisheries Association of B.C. pnoto 


A host of homegrown food products combine in a truly Canadian Casserole of 
salmon, soup and seasonings topped with cheese-sprinkled mashed potatoes. 
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ing sauce the salmon, celery, parsley 
and lemon rind. Reduce heat. Beat egg 
yolks and stir into salmon mixture. 
Cook and stir over low heat for about 
1 minute to let egg yolks thicken. Sea¬ 
son mixture with salt, paprika,- mar¬ 
joram and lemon juice. Cool slightly 
while beating egg whites until stiff. 
Lightly fold stiffly beaten egg whites 
into salmon mixture. Pour into an un¬ 
greased baking dish (about 7" in 
diameter) and bake in a moderate oven 
at 325°F. for about 40 minutes. 

Note: To give the souffle top a “high 
hat” effect, make a groove about \W 
wide around the top of the souffle 
about IV\" from edge of dish, using a 
large spoon or rubber spatula. 

This recipe yields 4 servings. If 
desired, soufFle may be served with 
tomato or mushroom sauce. 

Tuna Quickie 

% lb. can tuna 10-oz. can cream 
1 small pkg. of mushroom 

potato chips soup 

Drain tuna thoroughly. Break into 
small pieces and place in buttered cas¬ 
serole. Stir in undiluted soup and 
slightly crushed potato chips (reserv¬ 
ing some of crushed chips for sprinkling 
on top). Sprinkle with reserved potato 
chips and grated cheddar cheese if 
desired. Bake in a medium oven at 
350°F. for 20 minutes. Yields 4 serv¬ 
ings. 


Tuna 

2 c. packaged 
biscuit mix 
Vi lb. can tuna, 
drained and 
flaked 
Vi tsp. salt 

Prepare biscuit 
package directions. 
9" square on a lif 


Roll-ups 

2 T. drained 
sweet pickle 
relish 

2 tsp. grated 
onion 

Dash of pepper 
mix according to 
Roll or pat into a 
htly floured board. 


Combine remaining ingredients; spread 
over biscuit dough. Roll up, jelly-roll 
fashion, and seal edges. Cut in 8 slices 
and place slices, cut side up, on a 
greased baking sheet. Bake in a very 
hot oven at 450°F. for 10 to 12 minutes, 
or until baked and browned. Serve with 
Quick Chili Sauce: Cook 1 onion, 



[Dudlt v Anderson-Yutzy photo 

Chutney, peanuts, eooonui and pine¬ 
apple cubes accompany a tuna curry. 


chopped, and Vi green pepper, chopped, 
in 2 tablespoons shortening for 5 
minutes. Add one 8-oz. can tomato 
sauce and 2 tablespoons brown sugar. 
Simmer 10 minutes, or until vegetables 
are just tender. 


Tuna 

1 lb. can or two 
Vi lb. cans tuna 

Vi c. minced onion 
Vi c. flour 

2 tsp. curry 
powder 

1 tsp. salt 
Vi tsp. ginger 


Curry 

2 c. milk 
Vi c. chopped 
toasted almonds 
1 tsp. lemon juice 
2 Vi c. hot cooked 
rice 

Chopped parsley 


Drain oil from tuna into saucepan or 
frying pan. Add onion and cook until 
tender but not brown. Blend in flour, 
curry, salt and ginger. Gradually stir 
in milk and cook, stirring constantly, 
until mixture thickens. Add tuna and 
almonds; heat. Stir in lemon juice. To 
serve, spoon curried tuna over hot 
cooked rice and sprinkle with parsley. 
Pass separate dishes of curry accom¬ 
paniments, such as chutney, peanuts, 
pineapple cubes and shredded coconut. 
Yields 4 servings. V 


Appliance Wise 

(Fourth in a series) 


Electric Fry Pan. Many fry pans 
are pretreated with a silicone finish 
to prevent food from sticking. In 
time, this finish may wear off. ft may 
be replaced with a spray or pans may 
be reseasoned by brushing the sur¬ 
face with unsalted cooking oil and 
heating to a high temperature for 
10 minutes. Then remove the excess 
oil with a cloth or paper towel. 

Add a small amount of fat even 
when cooking fatty foods. Tilt the 
pan slightly to coat entire surface 
with fat. For best results, wait until 
signal light has gone out before add¬ 
ing food to the pan. Remove acid 
food such as tomatoes as soon as 
cooked, and rinse out any residue. 

To clean, remove cord from the 
appliance. Because the heating ele¬ 
ment is watersealed, pan may be 
immersed in water up to the temper¬ 
ature control dial. Some new im¬ 
mersible fry pans with removable 
controls may be completely im¬ 
mersed after control is withdrawal. 
Do not use abrasive cleaners, metal 
scrapers or steel wool scouring pads 
on the inside of the fry pan. 

Automatic Saucepan and Deep 
Fat Fryer. Rinse out acid foods after 
cooking to prevent discoloration of 


the pot. Clinging food particles may 
be removed with steel u'ool scouring 
pads, but do not scrape container 
with sharp objects. 

Disconnect from electrical outlet 
before cleaning. 

Electric Blankets and Heating 
Pads. Launder as any quality woolen 
blanket, using mild soap and warm 
water. Disconnect all removable 
cords and immerse up to outlet. 
Squeeze gently, do not twist or put 
through wringer. Do not hang over 
clothesline. Losing pegs, hang oppo¬ 
site ends on two parallel lines so 
center sags. Electric blankets may be 
washed and dried in an automatic 
washer and dryer. Follow the manu¬ 
facturer’s instructions. Generally, 
these can be treated as other blan¬ 
kets, depending on fabric content. 
Do not dry-clean. 

Do not locate control in a very 
warm or cold place such as a heat 
source or open window because it 
operates according to room temper¬ 
ature. 

Avoid folding or bunching the 
wired portion while in use. Do not 
use moth preservatives which may 
damage the plastic parts. V 


Homemakers’ Hints 


Use an empty luncheon meat can, 
well w'ashed, for chopping cooked 
beets .—Miss Wendy Walls, Botvden, 
Alta. 

* * * 

Use an ordinary pipe cleaner as a 
paint brush to touch up nicks and 
scratches on furniture and wood¬ 
work. — Mrs. Art Smith, Baddeck, 
N.S. 

* * * 

To prevent a step ladder from 
slipping, cut strips from a discarded 
tire and nail to the feet of the ladder. 

-Mrs. ./. Mathison, Archerwell, So.sk. 


We’re all interested in a better, 
quicker and easier w'ay of doing 
household tasks. The Country 
Guide pays $1 for each original 
hint published. We cannot accept 
previously published hints or re¬ 
turn unused ones. Only those 
accompanied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope can be re¬ 
turned. Letters of comment are 
welcome; however, no payment 
is made for letters of comment or 
recipes.—Ed. V 



with a 


FARM IMPROVEMENT LOAN 

• when there’s more time to do the job 

• when skilled help is available 

Farm Improvement Loans, backed by the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment, are available from your bank-up to $7,500 at five 
percent simple interest, and repayment periods up to 10 years 
depending on amount borrowed and the purpose of the loan. 

These loans cover the purchase of all types of farm equip¬ 
ment and improvement to the farm house and farm buildings 
including: 

• Electrification, refrigeration, heating systems, water systems, 
sewage systems. 

• As well as the construction, renovation and additions to any 
building or structure on the farm including the farm house or 
separate homes for farm help, poultry houses, barns, stables, 
ice houses, granaries, milk houses, machine sheds, brooder 
houses, silos and garages. 

• Also fencing, clearing, irrigating, and reclaiming land, soil 
conservation and the sinking or improvement of wells, dugouts 
or an ice well. 

ALL HOME OWNERS are eligible for HOME IMPROVEMENT 
LOANS, under the National Housing Act, available through your 
bank—up to $4,000 and up to 10 years to repay. 

Make arrangements with your bank now, and do the job this 
winter when good men and materials are available. 

WHY WAIT FOR SPRING? 


Issued by authority of Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, Canada 



February 1963 
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Fashion Forecast-Spring 1963 


Butterick Pattern No. 2624 presents an extensive wardrobe of quick 
and easily sewn co-ordinates in Misses’ sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18. 700. 


Silhouette 

T HE accent in spring styling is on youthful¬ 
ness and a refreshing freedom from any one 
formally correct silhouette. The youthful 
accent is expressed in simple lines, free from clut¬ 
ter; and these are flattering to any age. In gen¬ 
eral. the spring fashions shown so far are shapely 
and softly feminine. 

• In dresses, there’s a fresh new look in sleeve 
widths. Look for blousing above the belt (the 
belt itself placed reassuringly at natural waist¬ 
line level), for an unfitted waist in some free- 
flowing designs, and for skirts cut for graceful 
movement. 

• The emphasis, again, is on costume separates. 
The sum total of their combinations is a vari¬ 
ety of "looks;” the look of a suit, of a co¬ 
ordinated costume, of a dress, of skirt and 
blouse, of shirt and pants, of jumper and 
jacket. And last but far from least, the look of 
the shift, a figure-skimming piece of goods 
reminiscent of the “sack” of seasons past. 

• Look for the “shift” hint-of-fit in blouses of 
varied lengths, in dresses, and in tunic-type 
cover-ups for beach wear. 


Color 

Yellows burst like rays of sunshine on the 
fashion scene for spring. From the palest of maize, 
through daffodil, to a bright egg-yolk gold, yel¬ 
lows are shown alone, with blue or white, and 
mingled with pink and melon tones in plaids and 
prints. 

Melon tones emerge as pretty, whitened pastels. 
You may choose from subtly different softest apri¬ 
cot, whitened tangerine, pinky-salmon, and coral- 
red. 

Blues may be delicately pale, clear-sky strength 
or brilliantly royal. Blue and brown are used in 
novel combination. 

Neutrals such as oatmeal, beige, caramel and 
summer brown are touched with white for cool 
elegance. Several off-beat shades you might like 
to try include coconut green, pearl grey, cornsilk 
gold and taupe. More variety in these is promised 
for autumn. 

Pinks are back in gay profusion, beguilingly 
pretty in baby-girl tints, mauve-shaded pinks, and 
a wild, hot hue. 

Greens are used again with blue in prints and 
tweeds. Bon-bon mint is the palest tone; leaf 
green and sharp apple green contrast brightly 
with the whited pastels. 

Black and white used separately are strikingly 
attractive in a variety of fabrics; combined they 
create a dramatic effort. 


Fabrics 

D ASHING describes the fabrics designed to 
flatter the simplicity of spring styling. In 
cottons, silks and blended fabrics, the print 
may feature dainty English florals or a delicate 
patterning of field flowers. Of another mood 
entirely are the big, widely spaced modern pat¬ 
terns printed in misty pastels on wool, linen and 
silk. Printed denims feature small-size florals and 
larger motifs. Paisley designs tend to be oversize; 
dots are big and irregular; and border prints are 
varied. 

Ice cream hues are available in hounclstooth 
checks, in plaids and in striped fabrics. 

Loose, open weaves provide textural interest 
in fishnet effects, mesh and boucle weaves. Soft 
colors blend mistily in plaids and checks worked 
into loosely woven mohairs. 

Look for imaginative variety in rough-thread 
tweeds including exaggerated basket weaves and 
novelty patterns. Homespuns emphasize a hand- 
woven look. 

Embroidery appears in unexpected places — 
even on denim and poplin. 

Doubleknits are so popular they insist on being 
fashionable. The newest is a diagonal suiting. 

In direct contrast to the rough-thread textures, 
there are smooth, flat surfaces in pastel flannels, 
bright sharkskin, sportswear poplin, soft crepes, 
batiste and chambrays. 
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No. 2577. The sub-teen costume 
for spring combines 
a curved jacket lined to edge, a 
back-buttoned, sleeveless overblouse 
with scalloped hem, and a cone- 


'WLdUUtelJ YOUNG BUDGET 
model. Good news for young home¬ 
makers! Does straight-stitching. 
Backstitches, too. Simon-simple to 
run—simplified threading, handy 
seam guide. 

Only $1.25 a weekt $QCOO 
AS ILLUSTRATED - 


TKiiSlMteT SPARTAN* economy 
model. A rugged, dependable ma¬ 
chine— economy priced! Does 
straight-stitching. Back-tacks. Has 
numbered tension control, handy 
drop-in bobbin. 

Only $1.25 a weekf $0 050 
AS ILLUSTRATED - 


tafter a small down payment on our Easy Budget Plan. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 

HEADQUARTERS FOR ALLYOUR SEWING AND FLOOR CARE NEEDS 


Listed in the phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


ASS®' *A trademark of the SINGER MFG. CO. 


CLIP OUT 
AND MAIL 
TODAY 
FOR 
FREE 
SINGER 
CATALOGUE 


Mail to Singer Sewing Machine Company, 

Dept. C. G. 23, at address nearest you. 

590 Main Street, 2nd Floor, Winnipeg, Man. 

254 Yonge Street, 2nd Floor, Toronto, Ont. 

126A Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ont. 

Please send me, FREE of charge, the SINGER catalogue 
illustrating new models: 


ADDRESS 


CITY.ZONE.. 


The Country Guide Pattern Department 

I 1760 Ellice Ave., Box 4001, Terminal “A”, 

Winnipeg 21, Man. Toronto, Ont. 

Please send Butterick (No C.O.D. orders, please) 

Pattern No._Size___Price_ 

Pattern No.__Size__Price_ 


February 1963 


Stifled jjCVi 


No. 2573. For half-size fittings— 
a trim jacket dress! Dress features 
a fitted bodice with shallow-scoop 
neckline centered with artful 
tucking and bow trim, unmounted 
short sleeves, self belt above 
straight skirt. Long-sleeved fitted 
jacket with flat shaped collar 
and bow trim reaches slightly below 
waist. Sizes 12%, 14%, 16%, 

18%, 20%, 22%, 24%. 70<h 


No. 2600. Trim stitching adds 
interest to pocket flaps on dress 
and coat. Dress features 
eased bodice and straight skirt, 
unmounted short sleeves, self belt. 
Coat has button front, set-in % 
sleeves. Miss 12, 14, 16, 18. 85^. 


[Butterick photos 


SINGER 


WIDEST CHOICE OF LOW-PRICED 
MACHINES IN SINGER HISTORY! 


sizes 8S, 10S, 12S, 14S. 60<h 


SPARTAN* Zigzag 
model. Lowest price ever for a zig¬ 
zag machine by SINGER. Does zig¬ 
zag stitch for over-casting seams, 
making buttonholes, mending— 
without attachments! 

Only $1.50 a weekt $-f4450 
AS ILLUSTRATED ■ - 


TMLsVAjteT STYLE-MATE* model. 

Brand new straight-stitcher does 
heavy sewing, handles finest fabrics 
with gentle precision. Exclusive 
drop-in front bobbin, micro-stitch 
length control. 

Only $1.35 a weekt $ < IQQ50 

AS ILLUSTRATED - 































and 

Friends? 

\ 


Discover how you may now hear clearly whenever you want to, 
with this amazing new electronic capsule. Look at the diagram 
above. See how naturally the capsule fits in the ear. It slips in 
and out of the ear as easily as snapping your fingers! NO cords, 
NO wires, NO plastic tubes. Tiny as a thimble, weighs */j of an 
ounce. Yet amplifies sound 22 times. Provides higher fidelity 
hearing at natural ear-level. 

It may end your fears that you’ll miss out on what folks say. 
Discover how it may help you stay actively happy in family, 
social, church and community life. Write today for descriptive 
FREE book, sent in plain wrapper. Address: Dept. 4-514, 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32. 


THE EXTERNAL EAR 
THE MIDDLE EAR 
THE INNER E 


Does 

HEARING LOSS 

rob you of 
Togetherness instrument 

with Family EARINSERT 



. . . and help speed your mail! Just follow these 
four points to faster mail service every time you 
address an envelope: 

I 

Use full and correct name of person you're writing 
to. 


Use full and correct address with Postal Zone 
Number in Canada's six "Zoned" cities. 

3 

Write your own return address and Postal Zone 
Number in upper left corner 
of envelope. 

4 

Write legibly. 




NOW ... a unique way to avoid 
embarrassment of unwanted hair. Pain¬ 
less, easy, effective, inexpensive . . . 
without shaving, pulling or harsh chemi¬ 
cals. Gives a smooth, dainty appearance. 
It was developed by a young woman 
cursed for years by ugly unwanted hair. 
It worked charmingly. Her poise, love 
and happiness returned. She has helped 
thousands who voice everlasting grati¬ 
tude. Now, no one need know you have 
a superfluous hair problem. 

FREE ... Send No Money 

Accept FREE WONDER METHOD 
booklet “How to Overcome Superfluous 
Hair Problem.'* Gives complete facts and 
proof of results. Sent with TRIAL OFFER 
In plain envelope. No obligations. Write 
Annette Lanzette, P.O. Box 600 Dept. C-412 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Men's, Boys', Ladies', Girls’, Babies' wear, 
also towels, blankets, overshoes, hundreds of 
other lines at money-saving prices. Send for 
Tweddle Money Saver and price list. 

TWEDDLE MERCHANDISING COMPANY 
Fergus Ontario 



When he starts teething, 

And his smile disappears . .. 

Give him STEEDMAN’S 
And there’s no more tears! 

Soothes fretful baby with helpful relief 
for constipation and upset tummy. 

STEEDMAN’S 

_ 'POWDERS 




N EXT morning at dawn Tijah 
went back to the feeding 
station where he had been 
enjoying such tasty meals of crumbs 
and crusts and suet. All was silent 
and there' were no signs of life 
except for the chickadees who had 
posted themselves in the bushes, 
their heads cocked and bright eyes 
fixed on the door of our house, wait¬ 
ing to be fed. Now and then their 
indignant chatter showed how cross 
they were with the waiting. 

“There’s no reason for you to 
come,” they said to Tijah when they 
saw him. “There’s nothing here.” 

He took no notice of them and 
scrambled up the stick that held the 
coconut shell. He swung himself 
over to the coconut shell. They were 
right, ft was empty! 

Now whether it was his annoy- 


learns a lesson 

by JANET D. SCHINTZ 

ance at this, or the fact that he 
simply couldn’t help gnawing things, 
or that he liked the taste of raffia, 
I don’t know. But when Mother 
looked out of the window for the 
first time that morning, she saw Tijah 
bite through the last strand of raffia. 

Ker-plunk! Down fell the shell, 
Tijah and all. 

“Serves you right,” exclaimed 
Mother. She had quite forgotten 
how funny she thought he was the 
evening before. 

“I wish it had been a harder land¬ 
ing,” she added. You see, she had 
spent quite a lot of time decorating 
the coconut shell feeder with colored 
beads and tassels. Now it lay in 
ruins. 

To Tijah the coconut shell was 
just beginning to be interesting. 

“This big round thing would be 
handy for storing mushrooms,” he 
thought. “I’ll take it home.” 

This was easier said than done. 

He fastened his teeth on the edge 
and pulled and tugged, but it was 
too big to drag. 

He rolled it over with his fore¬ 
paws, but he couldn’t get it over the 
bumps on the ground. After 10 
minutes of useless effort, he turned 
and darted off muttering to himself, 
“It really wouldn’t have been of 
much use anyway.” 

When next he came, the willow 
sticks were gone and the coconut 
shell dangled from a single strand 
of wire just above his reach. 

How vexed he was! 

“Tcha-tcha-tcha . . .” he scolded 
as he stamped his hind feet angrily. 
He looked around for places from 
which he could jump to the shell. 
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First he tried the 
top of the post to 
which the wild rose 
bush was tied. Then 
he tried the flat 
board of the feeding 
table. As he tried to 
launch himself from 
these he’d crouch 
like a runner in a 
race waiting for the 
“go” signal and then 
hurl himself into 
space. 

It was too far, 
and each time he 
failed he fell, head 
over heels, into the 
snowdrift below. 

He would bound 
back to his roost by 
the tree and his 
dinner of grain none 
the worse for his fall 
but ruffled in temper. 

“That’s got the little rascal guess¬ 
ing,” said Mother with a chuckle. 

But Tijah and the wind had one 
last trick to play. 

During the night the wind began 
to blow again. It whistled around 
the corner of the house, and 
whipped the loose snow into a firm 
ridge near the coconut shell. 

“Aha!” thought Tijah to himself. 
His eyes gleamed with surprise and 
pleasure as he skipped lightly onto 
the drift. “Just what I needed. No 
trouble at all now!” A quick spring 
and he was inside the coconut shell. 
There he made quick work of the 
contents. He wormed his way out 
backwards and carried the last 
chunk of suet off to his burrow. 

His triumph did not last long 


because when he returned, the snow¬ 
drift under the coconut shell was 
gone. Someone had flattened it with 
a shovel! 

Again he was at his wits’ end be¬ 
cause no matter how hard he tried, 
he could not reach it. 

“Oh. well,” he said to himself as 
he decided to have a meal of wheat, 
“it was fun while it lasted, and I 
still have my spruce cones, and 
mushrooms, and rosehips, and this 
stuff is quite tasty, so I can’t 
grumble.” 

And he munched on, more or less 
contentedly, until the sun dipped 
down behind the mountains and the 
chill in the air sent him to seek the 
warmth of his home in the burrow 
under the spruce trees! V 



Adventure Unlimited 


ADVENTURE is where you find 
r A it and Canada’s Boy Scouts, 
whether they are Cubs, Scouts, 
Rovers or Lone Scouts, find adven¬ 
ture in many places. Some Scouts 
may venture into inland parks and 
forests on hikes and overnight camp¬ 
ing trips. Those in coastal areas face 
the challenging experiences that 
come to those who sail. Now Scouts 
are venturing skyward in airborne 
glider squadrons. 

Adventure, yes. But, basic to all 
these adventures on land and sea 
and in the air, is the training that 
teaches Scouts to “be prepared.” 

Outdoor life gives plenty of op¬ 
portunity for Scouts to learn how to 
be prepared to do much with little. 
That’s why camping continues to 
be an important part of the Scout 
program. Can you lay and light a 
safe fire with only two matches? 
Cook a meal over that fire? Offer 
first aid to someone who is injured? 
Build a protective shelter out-of- 
doors? A Scout learns to do these 
things and many more. 

If, for example, you asked 16- 


year-old Keith Love, one of Mani¬ 
toba’s Queen’s Scouts, about his ad¬ 
ventures in scouting, he will tell you 
about the day-time hikes and over¬ 
night camping trips that prepared 
him for much more adventurous ex¬ 
periences — the winter week end 
camping trips, the canoe trips into 
the Whiteshell Forest Reserve and 
the province’s northern waters. Last 
year, he and other Scout adventurers 
voyaged in the manner of the ex¬ 
plorers of old over some of the 
waterways in Ontario’s wilderness¬ 
like Quetico Park. 

Scouts usually adventure at home 
but some Scouts are chosen to ad¬ 
venture abroad for the World Jam¬ 
borees that are usually held every 
4 years. This year, in August, some 
435 Canadian Boy Scouts will travel 
by jet aircraft to Marathon, Greece, 
for the eleventh such Jamboree. 
There they will build fires similar 
to those they build at home; they 
will exchange ideas with Scouts from 
other parts of the world. And that, 
too, will be an adventure—an ad¬ 
venture into world understanding. V 


Handy Hints 

If the sewing machine needle 
becomes dull and pulls the thread of 
your material, you can sharpen the 
point by running the needle through 
a piece of steel wool several times. It 
will stop puckering the material and 

the needle will work like a new one. 

* * * 

Here is a quick and easy way to 
freshen the atmosphere of your home 


when it is filled with smoke or any 
other disagreeable odor. Simply boil 
three tablespoons of ground cloves in 
two cups of water for 20 minutes. 
This clears the air. 

Make marshmallow “meringue” by 
arranging marshmallows on the pie 
crust; then pour in any liquid filling. 
The marshmallows rise to the top of 
the pie and brown as the filling bakes. 



V NEW 
/ QUICK 
COUPLER 


Announcing Hypro’s ALL-NEW low-cost 


SPRAYER 
PUMP 

(Tractor-mounting, cast-iron, 6-roller 
type for pressures to 250 lbs.) 

NEW END-PORT DESIGN reduces roller 
wear . . . improves priming . , . makes 
mounting faster and easier. 

NEW PERFORMANCE at speeds up to 1000 
rpm. (Available with nylon or buna-N 
rubber rollers) 

new Torque Bar Attaching Studs 

r JoHn’br’oOKS & COMPANY LIMITED 
| 6525 Somerled Ave., Montreal 29, Que. 

| Please send me a catalog of farm pumps. 

J Name_____._ 

I 


NEW 'm 

LOW PRICE 


I 


Address. 


Make sure the pump 
on YOUR sprayer is a 

Hyjyr-o 


Snaps on or off 
6-spline or 21-spline 
tractor PTO in 
just two seconds. 
NO TOOLS NEEDED 



Give your tractor 
20-30% more power 

— cut ring-drag 60 % 
INSTALL -AMW 


TURBO-DOME PISTONS 
and MAGNASEAL SLEEVES 

(oil impregnated) 


Extra fuel economy—longer piston life—20 to 30% more h.p.l 
These are the advantages of an M & W overhaul. 

M & W Turbo-Dome pistons squeeze the last ounce of power 
from today’s fuels. Cycian rings stop hot blow-by. Jet black 
MAGNASEAL oil impregnated sleeves slash ring-drag 60% . , . 
eliminate dry starts and excessive break-in wear...add hundreds 
of extra working hours to your tractor. 

DON’T GET AN OVERHAUL 

WITHOUT THIS GUARANTEE... 

1 FULL YEAR OR 1200 HOURS! 

More power than when your 
tractor was new! 

Make your next overhaul 
“Certified Power”. 



FREE! 

BOOKLET ON AMAZING 
MAGNASEAL — including 
horsepower increases 
with M & W Pistons for 
all makes and models. 


Please send free Magnaseal booklet 
NAME_ 


CG-63 


ADDRESS. 


-PROVINCE- 


Mail to your M and W Distributor 


QUE-MAR EQUIPMENT LTD. 

124 Labrosse Ave., 

Pointe Claire, P.Q. 


ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

980 Pacific Ave., Winnipeg 3. Man. 


FALCON EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 

299 Danforth Rd., Scarborough, Ont. 
530 First St.. London. Ont. 


GRAIN BELT FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

1920 1st Ave., Regina, Sask. 

2025 Quebec Ave., Saskatoon, Sask. 


NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 
Cor. of 7th Avenue and 6th St. E. 
Calgary, Alta. 
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New "Set-Aside" 

for New Dairy Service Plan 

Delegates to Dairy Farmers’ annual meet 
back scheme to promote their products 


D AIRY farmers across the coun¬ 
try will be .asked to contribute 
more money to promote the 
sale of dairy products. That is the 
main outcome of the recent annual 
meeting of the Dairy Farmers of 
Canada, in London, Ont., at which 
delegates approved a plan for a 
major overhaul of their organization 
and its promotion work. 

In the new program, the June Set- 
Aside, which has raised $300,000 to 


$400,000 annually during the past 
decade to finance the promotion and 
advertising program, has been drop¬ 
ped. In its place, the Dairy Farmers 
adopted a vastly more ambitious 
program to raise nearly a million 
dollars in the first year. The money 
will come through a year-round 
voluntary deduction of one quarter 
of 1 per cent of the price farmers 
are paid for their milk. The long¬ 
term goal is to quadruple this 



You can’t see the hammer-like blows piston rings receive, but 
costly results are soon evident when inferior material is used. 

Correct metallurgy is one of the most important features of 
every Perfect Circle piston ring. Over six different metals are 
used at Perfect Cirole ... each material the highest strength 
compatible with the specific application... each material 
selected for utmost protection against breakage. 

Correct, proven metallurgy is another reason why Perfect 
Circles are preferred and installed with confidence by leading 
engine manufacturers and mechanics everywhere. 

PERFECT ^.CIRCLE 

PISTON RINGS • POWER SERVICE PRODUCTS 

888 DON MILLS ROAD, DON MILLS, ONTARIO, CANADA 


YOU CUT MORE WOOD WITH THE NEW 

OREGON 

Micro-Bit and MICRO-GUARD, 

SAW CHAINS! 


The new OREGON Micro-Bit saw 
chains give more cutting power to any 
saw with less work for the operator. 
They have thin “ coined ” cutting edges 
that slice through any kind of wood 
faster than any chain you’ve ever used. 
The exclusive micro-manufacture 
means a longer, more productive life. 
Micro-Bit type saw chains cost less per 
cord! In the long run, your best buy! 
Available at suiv chain dealers everywhere in the world 

OMARK Industries Ltd. 

GUELPH, CANADA 


SUPERIOR CUTTING 
EDGE PROFILE 


SAW CHAINS 


MICRO-BIT 
MICRO-GUARD 
The cutting edge forms a sharp corner 
to give a smooth, slicing action — doesn't 
gouge! 

SUPERIOR CHIP 
CHANNEL 

m m 


MICRO-BIT 

MICRO-GUARD 


OTHER 

SAW CHAINS 


Ask for Micro-Bit sow chain for 
timber cutting of oil kinds, in ony 
weather. Ask for Micro-Guard 
saw chain for safer pulpwood 
cutting oil year round. 


Coined top plate gives more room for 
chips to flow away from the cutting edge. 


SUPERIOR BEARING 
AREA 


MICRO-BIT 

MICRO-GUARD 


OTHER 

SAW CHAINS 


Cutters and tie straps are contoured to 
ride all around the bar without wobble. 


MICRO-BIT, MICRO-GUARD 
OMARK. OREGON—Registered Trade Marks 


amount by gradually raising the de¬ 
duction rate in subsequent years 
until it reaches a full 1 per cent. 

This new action follows years of 
unsuccessful effort by D.F.C. leaders 
to boost their revenue for milk pro¬ 
motion beyond the 50 per cent or so 
of the potential, which was raised 
during the June Set-Asides. It repre¬ 
sents the adoption of a carefully 
prepared report presented by a com¬ 
mittee chaired by George McLaugh¬ 
lin, of Beaverton, Ont. 

The report pointed out that while 
June Set-Aside collection in 1961 
was $380,000, a small gain from the 
$344,000 collected in 1950, this 
represented a steep decline in its 
effectiveness. It takes almost twice 
as much money now to do the same 
job. With the total effort declining, 
a new basis of collecting the funds 
and directing the program was re¬ 
quired if it was to be continued and 
expanded as a vital force. 

The new plan has been set up to 
overcome some weaknesses and 
problems encountered in the old 
Set-Aside program. For instance, it 
provides a new framework within 
the Dairy Fanners by which policy¬ 
making can be separated from ad¬ 
vertising and promotion. 

Here is how. A new section with¬ 
in the D.F.C., called the Dairy 
Foods Service Bureau, is to be 
established immediately. Although 
it will be responsible to the execu¬ 
tive, its personnel will be different, 
and it will provide for closer liaison 
with farmers. 

For purposes of the new Bureau, 
the country has been divided into 
five regions. The Mari times, Quebec 
and Ontario have one each, and 
the four western provinces are split 
into two regions. Regional commit¬ 
tees are to be appointed in each of 
these immediately by representa¬ 
tives of the member bodies of the 
D.F.C. Each committee will see 
that the money is collected in its 


own region, and also will look after 
local decisions, including regional 
advertising and promotion if it so 
desires. 

Each committee will also imme¬ 
diately appoint delegates to an 
interim national executive of the 
Dairy Foods Service Bureau. This 
national executive is to carry out a 
national advertising and promotion 
program. It will appoint an advisory 
panel of other members of the dairy 
industry and of the consumers, in 
order that the program can be bet¬ 
ter co-ordinated with the needs of 
the industry. 

T HE big question facing the 
Dairy Farmers now is—will the 
new program get the full support 
of the farmers who have to pay, and 
the processors and distributors who 
have to make the deductions from 
farmers’ cheques and remit the 
funds? It has been indifference or 
hostility on the part of a few people 
within each of these groups which 
prevented the June Set-Aside from 
reaching its full potential. 

George McLaughlin thinks the 
new program will be supported. 
Producer groups gave it whole¬ 
hearted support by endorsing it at 
the London convention. Processors 
have been informed of it, and have 
indicated approval in just about 
every case. Milk distributors have 
endorsed it. Local groups, such as 
fluid milk producer associations 
who carry on their own advertising 
programs, have indicated approval 
as well. 

In the next few weeks, an inten¬ 
sive information campaign, consist¬ 
ing of farm meetings, advertising in 
the farm press, and direct mailings, 
will be carried out to explain the 
new program to farmers. 

The very life of the D.F.C. adver¬ 
tising campaign is at stake, and Mc¬ 
Laughlin emphasizes that no effort 
will be spared to assure its suc¬ 
cess.—D.R.B. V 


What Farm Organizations 
Are Doing 


MFA CONTINUES 
UNDER SUB-COMMITTEE 

The Manitoba Federation of Agri¬ 
culture, at its recent annual meeting 
in Winnipeg, endorsed a resolution 
authorizing the federation to con¬ 
tinue operations under the direction 
of a sub-committee. Committee 
members are R. C. Brown and R. M. 
Wilson, United Grain Growers Ltd.; 
W. J. Parker and T. A. Matheson, 
Manitoba Pool Elevators; J. B. 
Brown, Canadian Co-operative Im¬ 
plements Limited and D. A. Mc- 
Nabb and J. F. Warburton of the 
federation provincial board. 

Delegates adopted resolutions call¬ 
ing for the extension of crop insur¬ 
ance to all areas of the province on a 
voluntary basis and urged the fed¬ 
eral government to underwrite the 
Manitoba Crop Insurance Corpor¬ 
ation program. 

The group endorsed the present 
government policy on export sales 
of grain and requested that acreage 
payments be made each year. 


A resolution suggesting the West¬ 
ern Agricultural Conference review 
its purpose, objectives, structure and 
delegate system also received ap¬ 
proval. Mention was made of the 
special effort made by the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture to deter¬ 
mine the causes and nature of exist¬ 
ing conflicts and disunity in Cana¬ 
dian farm organizations. 

The MFA which claims to be the 
first to advocate an agricultural re¬ 
development program adopted a 
resolution suggesting consideration 
be given to helping initiate projects. 
The provincial government was 
urged, in the same resolution, to 
appoint a provincial co-ordinating 
committee and designate areas in 
the province to allow projects to be 
started under the direction of re¬ 
gional development officers. 

Other resolutions supported were: 

• Quota marketing for grain. 

• Railway branch line abandon¬ 
ment in principle, but only after due 
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consideration of its implications for 
all interested parties. 

• Support of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 

• Re-instatement of the premium 
on Grade A hogs. 

D. A. McNabb of Minnedosa was 
re-elected president. First and 
second vice-presidents re-elected for 
further terms were J. F. Warburton, 
Poplar Point and W. S. Forrester, 
Emerson. V 


FUA SEEKING 
POWER PLEBISCITE 

The Farmers Union of Alberta 

made a submission to the provincial 
cabinet recently. Some of the main 
points in the brief included a re¬ 
quest that the government establish 
a set policy regarding the responsi¬ 
bility of society to people who must 
give up their land to make way for 
progress. Concern was expressed 
about the development of the Mc- 
Murray Oil Sands. 

The brief reiterated the FUA’s 
stand as being in favor of public 
ownership of power in the province. 
It urged that “the people of Alberta 
should be given a chance to express 
their opinion on the issue by- a 
plebiscite, not coinciding with a pro¬ 
vincial or federal election.” 

A request was made for the 
establishment of a veterinary college 
at the University of Alberta. V 


OFU SECRETARY 

SCORES CFA BUTTER STAND 

Ontario Farmers’ Union secretary- 
treasurer, Frank Gamble says the 
recent Canadian Federation of Agri¬ 
culture resolution calling for a 4-cent 
a pound reduction in the support 
price of butter is unlikely to solve 
the surplus butter problem, but may 
well aggravate the situation. 

“The recent move by the CFA 
. . . can hardly be considered as a 
step in the interests of those farmers 
who depend on butter sales as one 
of their major sources of income,” 
he said. Farmers, in an effort to 
make up income deficiency arising 
from such a cut, would very likely 
increase production, he claimed. 

Mr. Gamble said it was not neces¬ 
sarily “pricing” factors that were 
wrong, but the method in which they 
were administered. Paying the sub¬ 
sidy indirectly through dairies and 
processing outlets only encouraged 
these groups to “engorge and force 
extra production.” That eventually 
made farmers the victims of their 
own circumstances. He suggested a 
system whereby the producer is 
paid, directly, a “decent price, or a 
parity price for a given amount of 
production necessary to provide the 
domestic market.” Production over 
this amount would find its way onto 
the open market for what it could 
bring. 

He said the government had been 
continually withdrawing assistance 
to agriculture, forcing increased 
overhead costs to cut deeper into 
net income. “It seems unbelievable 
that any group would have the nerve 
to suggest further cuts in income.” 

It was ironic, he said that one 
group “supposedly representing” 
farmers would ask for a wage cut, 



"They look alright- 
that’s what fooled me!” 

says Robert Atkins, R .R. 6, Belleville 


Last year’s spark plugs “that look alright 
will cost you an average of 2 extra days 
plowing time this year! The facts are in¬ 
disputable: even if you changed spark 
plugs last fall, there’s a proven 90% cer¬ 
tainty they’ve already been used too long 
... (as proved by hundreds of tractor tests 
throughout Canada and the U.S.A.) and 
now have hidden misfiring you probably 
can’t hear or feel! What happens? Those 
plugs that seem still good are quietly 
draining off vital amounts of your engine’s 
pulling power and costing you valuable 
time and money. 

Mr. Robert Atkins’ case is exceptional; 
he was losing a staggering 12 h.p. on his 
tractor—as was proved to him at the 
Dynamometer Clinic at Alton-Hadley 
Massey-Ferguson Dealership in Belleville, 
Ontario. But, the average loss to “border¬ 
line” plugs is 2 full horsepower. And that 
is more than enough to drag out your 
plowing time by two extra days (if you 
work about 480 acres). 

And it’s more than enough to strap you 
with scores of unnecessary gear changes 
and harder pulling through tough spots. 

CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY C 


Besides, as you push into the season with 
these same old plugs your losses will rise. 
The average “borderline” fuel loss adds 
up to a big 8%. 

You can prevent these losses simply by 
having new Champion Spark Plugs in¬ 
stalled in the Spring and Fall. Why 
Champion in particular? Because of their 
longer-lasting qualities. Because they’re 
the first choice of tractor manufacturers! 
Install a new set of silvery-plated 
Champions now! 



CANADA LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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while the "people’s representatives, 
the body that would eventually de¬ 
cide the course to follow,” are con¬ 
sidering increasing their own salaries 
from $10,000 to $20,000 a year. 


HeREs NiagflRfl’s SecReTV/EapoN/ 

(an on-the-farm seed treater that costs only $98.50*) 


It's Niagara's Niamist 200 -first on-the-farm liquid seed treater. 
Here's a machine as precise as any expensive and elaborate seed plant 
equipment-yet built for low-cost on-the-farm use. The Niamist 200 
accurately controls the flow of seed and Niagara liquid seed dressing. 
Apiston pump meters liquid onto a high speed disk which immediately 
converts it into a fine penetrating mist. Each seed is treated individually 
as it drops through the mist. Guess work is eliminated. Every seed 
gets the right amount of chemical—no overdosed or untreated 
kernels. You'll get ideal germination rates with Niagara's Niamist. 

Assure yourself of the best: 
use Niagara's safer liquid 
seed dressings (Gallotox, 

Heptadrin, and Gallodual) 
with Niagara's Niamist 200. 


*Electric Motor $21.00 extra 




Mr. Gamble also said the CFA’s 
suggestion should have at least been 
reserved until after the special dairy 
conference had considered the situ¬ 
ation. V 


Here's why you need the /Viamist 200... 


SEED RIGHT 


NAME. 

TOWN. 


63N1 


PROVINCE . 


SEED TREATED BY 
NIAGARA'S FINE MIST: 
Perfect Coverage 

r 

NIAMIST 200 
TREATS EVERY 


NIAGARA BRAND CHEMICALS 
1324 Atkinson Street, Regina, Sask. 

Please send me more information on the Niamist 200 and 
on Niagara's liquid seed treatments. / am a student. 


SEED TREATED WITH 
CONVENTIONAL METHODS: 

OVERDOSE WITH 
HARM TO GERMINATION 


SEED TREATED WITH 
CONVENTIONAL METHODS. 
MISSED ALTOGETHER 


CFA ANNUAL MEETING 

Continued from page 18 

tions to study the hog industry. 
Government authorities will be asked 
in the interests of preventing hog 
cholera, to tighten up the inspection 
of producers feeding garbage to 
hogs; to use more stringent measures 
as regards to the health inspection 
and movement of feeder pigs being 
sold through community auction 
sales; and, investigate the possibility 
of developing some type of inocu¬ 
lation for hog cholera. 

Beef. Delegates agreed to request 
that imported beef carcasses or 
quarters not be eligible for official 
Canada beef brands, but should carry 
a suitable grade stamp denoting 
origin and quality. 

Lambs and Wool. The meeting 
resolved to request the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to continue the bonus on 
“A” and “B” lambs, and the de¬ 
ficiency payment program on wool. 
In regard to the latter program, they 
agreed to ask to have it apply and 
be calculated on a quarterly basis. 

Eggs. The Federal Government 
is to be asked to purchase surplus 
eggs and to market them through the 
World Food Program. 

Livestock General. The Feder¬ 
ation is to take appropriate action 
to have the railroads revise their 
values for the settlement of liability 
claims on livestock, bringing them 
into line with present-day values. It 
was also asked to urge departments 
of agriculture. Veterinary colleges 


rrtimr -___ 


Hi Folks: 

On a dairy tour Ted Corbett and 
1 took not long ago, we ran across 
quite a few farmers who feel that 
having a registered herd isn’t im¬ 
portant any more. 

Said one of the operators we 
visited. “Ever since A.J. gave us the 
chance to breed grade cows to top 
registered bulls our grades have 
been producing like champions. In 
fact, my herd out-produces several 
registered herds right in this area. 
Why should 1 let myself in for a lot 
of extra work?” 

Another claimed his output actu¬ 
ally increased when he stopped reg¬ 
istering his purebred animals and 
just concentrated on the job of pro¬ 
ducing quality milk. 

This was good news to Ted 
Corbett. If there’s one thing lie’s in 
favor of it’s getting more money for 
less ivork. 

“7 knew the industry would swing 
around to my type of operation if 1 
waited long enough.” he chortled. 

I decided to ask our local Agricul¬ 
turist, Tom Branum, about this. 
Building up a registered herd had 
always been a special goal of mine. 

“The fact is, on the average, 
grade cows don’t produce as much 
milk as registered cows,” Branum 


and diagnostic clinics, when sending 
reports of post-mortem examinations 
on animals, to include both the 
farmer concerned and the local vet¬ 
erinarian, and to phrase the report 
in a language that can be under¬ 
stood by the layman. 

Grain. Resolutions called for 
initial payments by tire CWB on oats 
and barley to be set as high as is 
consistent with maintaining a reason¬ 
able margin of security for the Gov¬ 
ernment and the Board. In the case 
of wheat, the meeting went on record 
that it wanted the Government to fix 
the initial price of this commodity at 
a level related to the floor price pro¬ 
vided in the International Wheat 
Agreement in effect. A request is 
also to be made that interim and 
final payments be made by the CWB 
without the usual Government an¬ 
nouncement. It was felt this would 
avoid the false impression that such 
payments are government handouts. 

The delegate body also reaffirmed 
former policy. It wants the Govern¬ 
ment to continue the policy of pay¬ 
ing carrying charges on wheat in 
store above the 178 million bushel 
level. It went on record in full sup¬ 
port of continuing the quota system 
for western grain deliveries. It re¬ 
solved to reaffirm its support of the 
CWB as the sole marketing agency 
for wheat, oats and barley, and that 
western-grown rye, flax and rapeseed 
also be marketed by the Board. 

The meeting also approved the 
terms of the International Wheat 
Agreement which came into effect at 
the beginning of the crop year. V 


said. “That sort of talk gets started 
when belotv-avcragc registered cows 
or herds arc compared with above- 
average grades. But these arc only 
exceptions that prove the rule.” 

He reached into his files and pro¬ 
duced a release from the USDA. 

“These figures include the regis¬ 
tered and grade DHIA records of 
all five major dairy breeds — they 
represent over 600,000 individual 
records, in fact. 

“Using S4.15 per cwt., as an aver¬ 
age price, registered cows brought 
their owners $35 extra in milk sales 
alone. For a 30-cow herd, this is 
over $1,000 more gross income per 
farm.” 

“Providing you can sell your 
milk,” I said. 

“Whatever you sell, it will still 
pay if you can produce the same 
amount with fewer cows. 

“There’s nothing surprising about 
the advantages of registered stock.” 
he went on, “all the good qualities 
of these high-producing grade cattle 
trace to the continued use of regis¬ 
tered sires, not to any scrub ances¬ 
tors the cows may have. Your herd 
is bound to improve when these 
superior qualities are stacked on 
both sides of the pedigree by having 
registered sires and dams. 

“And don’t forget the extra bonus,” 
he added. “A man with registered 
animals can always pick up a bit of 
extra cash by selling seed stock.” 

I guess in dairy cattle, as in any¬ 
thing else, quality pays in the long 
run. 

Sincerely, 

Pete Williams. 
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Cold Comfort 

Though it is a dog’s age since I 
shook hands with the plow and 
bade Bossie farewell, the farmers’ 
worries are still mine. The article 
by Norman Goodland on “Agricul¬ 
ture and the ECM” (October 
1962) gave only cold comfort. 
Negotiations now in progress be¬ 
tween Britain and the ECM group 
appear likely to eird Canada’s last 
( hope of saving its market for food 
in Britain. 

Of course this is a world prob¬ 
lem and should be tackled by all 
countries exporting food products. 
But what has happened to the plan 
bank, which we 
Wild a leu months ago was 

■Pto be realized? 
p^Mr. Goodland’s choice of South 
. frica as a source of agricultural 
v isdom was unfortunate. From 
i Nations in that country, and from 
le Institute of Race Relations of 
S.A., I get a story not otherwise 
old to foreigners. South Africa’s 
surplus problem is similar to Can¬ 
ada’s. The annual report of S.A. 
Dairy Control Board, in June 
1962 said: “The unprecedented 
surplus of dairy products has posed 
a serious marketing problem . . . 
These products cannot be kept in 
storage indefinitely. Unless some 
means of disposal is found, they 
will have to be destroyed . . .” The 
Mealie (maize) Industry Control 
moard reported that the estimated 
■is on maize exported in 1962 
^kild be $15 million. The Banana 
I^Btributors Assn, stated that 
“thousands of tons of this product 
were destroyed in the past 6 
months.” 

Mr. Goodlapd said that South 
Africa is turning its attention to 
.the. vast internal African market 
still waiting to be fully developed. 
We wonder. Pretoria’s Medical 
Hea’th Officer said as recently as 
July 1962: “It is a crime against 
humanity that people in this coun¬ 
try should be dying from defi¬ 
ciency diseases while the means to 
save them is being shipped abroad 
and dumped at cut prices.” 

The reason is that African 
workers don’t get a living wage . . . 

R. C. Anderson, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


t’s a joy to make cloud-light and heavenly baking powder biscuits 
with Magic. And look: this basic recipe offers you 
four delicious variations! Why not bake a batch for dinner? 


(basic recipe; 

3 cups once-sifted pastry flour 
(„, 2% cup. once-sifled dl-P-rpo* 

6 teaspoons Magic Baking Fowde, 

3/4 teaspoon salt 

i/ 2 cup chilled shortening 

1 cup (about) milk 

| well "in dry mixture; add^mrlk and^ a 

with a fork, using jus n ^ dough onto 

I soft but not sticky d°«8 • and knead lightly 
lightly-floured board or ^ / h thickne ss and 
for 10 seconds. Roll / tookie cutter. Ar- 

cut with a flo urecl - / 2 ^ coo k ic shee t. 

range, slightly a P a ’ ■ about 12 minutes 

Bake m a hot over , 

_ 12 to 14 biscuits. 


shortening to 
,1k, mix in 1 
cheese, Brush un- 
milk and sprinkle 
seeds when available. Dehght- 

• -g dishes or jam. 

2 salt with 
tomato juice- 
salads, cold 


r-HEESE BISCUITS: Reduce 
y, cup and before adding m. 
cup shredded process 
baked biscuit-tops will 
with sesame s^c-= 
ful with salads, 

TOMATO BISCUITS: Rep'^ 
° nl °" ZnmMtnment for . 


Another fine product of 
STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED 


I made it myself-with 


“l\oiv what’s this about a billy 
goat eating your report card ?’ 9 







BAKE HOUR, CHOICE! 





FOUR FINE FLOURS FROM OGILVIE TO ADD VARIETY AND EXCITEMENT TO YOUR 


BAKING 


ilvie 


Only Ogilvie offers you such a wide choice of flours for deliciously different 
home baking. From these four fine flours come a host of delightful new ideas, 
as well as old-time favorites you’ll want to re-discover. How long since you’ve 


feasted on pop-overs? Tall, crisp, and puffy-light every time when you bak 
with Ogilvie pre-sifted All Purpose Flour. For all these recipes, and many mH 
write: The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd., Dept. M5, Sun Life Bldg., Montreal 


The first luscious slice will tell you this is fruit bread 
with the hearty, wholesome goodness of Ogilvie 
Whole Wheat Flour. Write us for this easy recipe— 
and try the different, delicious recipe on the package. 


Zesty, flavorful rye bread—easy to make, impossible 
to resist when you use Ogilvie Rye Flour. If your 
grocer doesn’t stock all these Ogilvie Specialty Flours, 
he’ll be happy to order them. 


Ever tasted muffins with the golden, nutty-good 
flavour of Ogilvie Graham Flour? Delectably dif¬ 
ferent. And when you taste pan cakes made with 
this flour, you’ll hesitate to add maple syrup! 


NOURISHES THE NATION 














